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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 

R. GLADSTONE left Cannes on Monday, thoroughly re- 
freshed, it is believed, by his Southern holiday, which has 

only been impaired by the gigantic microscope held over him. He 
arrived in Paris on Tuesday, and devoted the next few days to 
making the acquaintance of all the leading French politicians, 
and endeayeuring to remove the “tension” which undoubtedly 
exists between the two Stovernments. There are difficulties 
about Egypt, the Commercial Treaties, Madagascar, and 
'Congo—as to which last the British Foreign Office favours Por- 
‘tuguese claims—that together make up a serious aggregate. Mr. 
Gladstone cannot directly remove any of them, but he can ascer- 
‘tain exactly what the French want, and can remove the sensitive 
-suspiciousness which has developed itself in Paris as to British 
designs. He values the entente cordiale, he sympathises with 
the Republic, and he may be able to remove the impression 
that the British Government rather énjoys seeing Franée baffled 








-at every turn. If he can do this, he will have simplified affairs 


very greatly, and paved the way for a renewal of the entente 
cordiale on a fresh basis. The old one, the joint action in 
Egypt, has fallen through. 


It was rumoured yesterday, on the authority of many 
French papers, confirmed in part by the Freeman’s Journal, 
that Walsh, the man accused by James Carey of organising the 
Invincibles, had been arrested at Havre, and had “ confessed.” 
That requires confirmation, but it is certain that the Govern- 
ment have demanded the extradition of Byrne from France, 
and of Sheridan from the United States. In the former 
country the Extremists, and in the latter the Irish, loudly 
threaten a refusal; but in both, we imagine, the Judges 
will decide according to the evidence. It ought to be strong, 
and to be evidence of complicity in actual crime, or we shall be 
overwhelmed with applications from Russia, Spain, and France. 
Whether it would not be wiser to include membership of a 
murderous league among the crimes thought worthy of extradi- 
ition, is another matter. At present, there is no such clause 
in the Treaties, and evidence must be given as to acts other 
than membership. If that is available, we do not believe that 
Courts will decline to execute the law, or that the Governments 
of great and friendly States will fail to act on their decisions. 
The popular nétion that murder is something else than murder, 
if the victim is a King or an agent of authority, is no more 
recognised by any Court or Government than it is by any 
moralist worth attention. 


Two more societies of Anarchists have been discovered, 
through the premature explosion of chemical mixtures, one in 
Belgium and one in Spain. The Belgian society is apparently 
an offshoot of the French one, but the Spanish is native, 
and very formidable. The Anarchists, it is stated, are 
taking advantage of the distress existing in Andalusia, 
where the tenure is very bad, and labourers can get neither 





land nor good wages, and are threatening the holders of pro- 
perty. They have been guilty, the Minister of the Interior 
says, of many outrages, and obey the orders of a society calling 
itself “ The Black Hand,” the object of which is the destruction 
of capital and its owners, and which numbers 500 leaders and 
7,000 known followers. This form of fanaticism, with its 
strange contempt for human life and still stranger touch of 
sordidness in its objects, seems to be running like an epidemic 
through Europe. We presume the truth is that, as in the days 
of the Jacquerie, which also burst out everywhere, and was marked 
by extreme ferocity, some class exceptionally miserable has 
become suddenly conscious of its misery. That would explain 
the readiness with which agents are found, but the belief of the 
leaders of the Societies that you can build by mere destruction 
remains inexplicable. It is not probable that the disease, for it 
is rather that than anything else, will last long. There is too 
much readiness in making revelations. 


We are informed that of all questions now pending in Egypt. 
the most urgent is that of the indebtedness of the peasantry, 
Foreign companies and foreign usurers have for some time past 
offered their loans upon terms which, to the poor fellahs, always 
liable for taxes, or arrears, or backshish, have proved too tempting. 
They have taken money on the security of their lands so generally 
that if the mortgages are foreclosed the majority of the population 
will be evicted, and Egypt thrown into utter disorganisation. 
The usurers, strong in the expectation of European Courts, and 
anxious for the rice and sugar lands, are disposed to evict; and 
so grave is the situation, that the Government is seriously ad- 
vised to take the tremendous step of declaring peasants’ lands 
unsaleable. They will hardly go quite so far, because without 
lands to pledge the peasantry could not, in bad years, pay their 
full taxes; but it is certain that some very serious step 
must be ‘taken. A land-mortgage bank will be set up, to 
lend money at low interest; but; as its -loans-must be 
very limited, it is doubtful if this will suffice, unless the 
bank is preceded by some decree declaring the peasants’ batile. 
ruptcy. Disinterested observers declare that so fierce is the 
temper of the people on this subject, that all would be anarchy 
if the British troops were withdrawn, the peasantry following 
any leader who promised to annul their bonds. All this is pro- 
bably true, for it all occurred in Sonthalistan and inthe 
Deccan; but the difficulty of remedy is very great. The 
Egyptian Government will not make the peasantry independent, 
and the British Government has no power, on its present theory, 
to pass permanent laws for Egypt. 


Mr. Parnell’s speech yesterday week was little more than a 
bare disclaimer of all responsibility for the Irish outrages,— 
which he took care not to reprobate with anything like true 
moral censure, concluding with a furious atttack on Mr. 
Forster and the Government for adopting and putting in 
force Mr. Forster’s policy of a Prevention of Crimes Act,—a 
policy, as Mr. Parnell described it, of “the gallows and the 
rack.” Mr. Trevelyan, in reply, lamented that Mr. Parnell,—to 
whom he himself had desired to be fair, as he did not think Mr. 
Forster did desire it, and had eagerly listened, in the hope that he 
would explain away the appearance of the connection between 
the policy of the Land League and the policy of outrage,—had 
“ dried up those hopes of conciliation” which are always more 
or less present to the minds of the Irish Government. Mr. 
Trevelyan added that whatever the defects of the Prevention of 
Crimes Act, it had really struck at the practice of agrarian 
murder, and saved scores of confessedly innocent people who 
would otherwise have fallen victims to conspiracy and violence. 
Mr. Trevelyan then praised too much the speeches of Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Plunket,—we trust he is not going to lapse into the purely 
repressive type of Irish statesman,—and for the rest showed that 
the Government had never interfered with the freedom of the 
Irish Press except when there was real danger that specific 
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outrages were hinted at, and might be expected to follow. 
Mr. Trevelyan declared that the Queen’s Warrant runs now in 
Treland with at least eight times as much freedom as it did a 
year ago. 


After these speeches, the debate returned to the Kilmainham 
channel, Sir Stafford Northcote professing to believe that the 
Government last May preferred pleasing Mr. Parnell to pleasing 
their own colleague, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Chamberlain replying, 
in a very spirited speech, that there had been no division in the 
Cabinet as to the Prevention of Crimes Bill, that the Cabinet 
was perfectly unanimous for such a measure, that twelve out 
of its thirteen members, including Lord Spencer, Lord Kim- 
berley, Lord Carlingford, and Lord Hartington, all of whom 
knew Ireland, were in favour of the release of Mr. Parnell, 
believing, what had turned out to be the fact, that their re- 
lease would tend to the pacification of Ireland; and, in a very 
powerful passage, he asked how it could be expected that 
the Liberal Party should support a Government which should 
lean on measures of repression alone, like those which caused 
order to reign at Warsaw. Mr. Raikes concluded Friday’s 
debate, in one of the insolent little speeches for which he is 
earning an unpleasant reputation, by declaring that on his 
own showing the difference between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Parnell was only one of degree, and that Mr. Chamberlain had 
confessed himself the author of the policy impugned by the 
amendment,—the fact being that Mr. Chamberlain had abso- 
lutely denied the smallest shade of difference between himself 
and the eleven other Cabinet Ministers with whom he agreed. 
But Mr. Raikes is disposed to take negatives as affirmatives, 
and affirmatives as negatives, whenever it suits his purpose. 


On Monday, the debate commenced on Mr. Parnell’s amend- 
ment to the Address attacking the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
which he accused of having alienated Ireland, when Ireland was 
beginning to soften towards the British Government; butas we 
have elsewhere stated, Mr. Parnell’s attack appeared to be 
almost deliberately and intentionally weak, and hardly led up in 
any degree to the strong language of the amendment. He 
insisted chiefly on the number of arrests under the Curfew 
Clause which resulted in an immediate discharge of the pri- 
soners by the magistrates, and on the challenging of Catholics 
on the juries. He did not even affirm his own belief that 
any single person executed for murder under the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Act had been innocent. The Attorney- 
General for Ireland warmly repudiated the statement that 
religious belief had anything at all to do with the Crown 
challenges of jurymen. They found it necessary to challenge 
all whom they thought to be liable to intimidation, and it so 
happened that many of the more independent and wealthier 
persons, who were thought to be less liable to intimidation, 
were, as a matter of fact, Protestants ; but it was not as Catholics 
that Catholics were challenged,—on the contrary, the Crown 
would greatly have preferred Catholics of standing and posi- 
tion for these juries. Eventually, Mr. Parnell’s amendment was 
rejected by 133 to 15. 


But the debate on the Address was not yet to close. 
On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Mr. McCarthy’s 
and Mr. O’Connor’s amendments relating to the Irish dis- 
tress were discussed, Mr. Trevelyan showing how grossly 
the system of distributing help and granting outdoor relief 
had been abused in Ireland, and how oppressive the system 
was to those poor people who could only just support 
themselves by their industry, but who could not afford 
to pay for the outdoor relief of others. By one poor Irish 
Union, £25,000 is owed at this moment to the Imperial 
Exchequer for potato-seed recklessly distributed to tailors, 
shoemakers, and all the idlers in the streets, under ‘the 
impression that the Union would never be asked to repay 
a penny of it. The Government were determined to enforce 
self-reliance on the Irish Unions, as the only really beneficent 
policy for Ireland. In an interesting speech delivered on 
Wednesday, Mr. Childers, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pointed out the very great importance to Ireland of en- 
couraging the flow of capital to that country, and the 
enormous advantages which Ireland would gain if her own 
Railway Companies could borrow, for productive expenditure, 
as the English Railway Companies can, at three and a half per 
cent., rather than that the British Government should lend 
money to Irish proprietors at five per cent. Mr. Childers ex- 
pressed himself heartily favourable to any well-considered scheme 








of carefully-planned emigration by families, which Would not 
only relieve the barren and over-populated districts, but prevent 
the districts so relieved from being overran again by a similay 
evil. a oe 2a 

Theeleven nights’ debate on the Address were at length brought, 
to a conclusion on Thursday, after a fresh speech of Mr, Parnell’s 
on Ireland—this time on the distress—in which he attacked Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan rather angrily for discouraging ont. 
door relief as a temporary and local remedy, but was Otherwise. 
extremely reasonable and moderate, making a very strong appeal 
to Parliament not to refuse to consider the compleme 
measures needed to complete the effect of the Land Act and 
Arrears Act. At length, Mr. A. O’Connor’s amendment to the. 
Address was negatived, and the Address and Report agread to, 
after a loss of exactly eleven nights—just the same number ag, 
(as the Solicitor-General has shown) sufficed for the whole 
seven Sessions of the last Parliament to discuss Addresses in 
answer to the Queen’s Speeches—eleven nights spent on 
purely abstract discussions. It would be far better to put. 
an end to these straggling and unpractical discussions alto. 
gether, and to allow the grievances which they raise to be 
discussed & propos of some genuine attempt at a remedy, 
The Address in answer to the Queen’s Speech is getting to beg 
mere expedient for killing time. 


On Saturday, Mr. John Morley was returned for Newcastle. 
on-Tyne by a majority of 2,256 over the Conservative candidate, 
Mr. Bruce. Mr. Morley polled 9,443 votes, against 7,187 given 
for Mr. Bruce. The usual Liberal majority at Newcastle-on. 
Tyne is, of course, very much larger than 2,256. In 1880, Mr, 
Ashton Dilke received 10,404 votes, against only 5,271 given foy. 
Mr. Hamond, the Conservative. But then, in 1880, the Irish 
electors, who are numerous, voted for the Liberals; while in 
this election they, with as many of the working-men ag Mr, 
Cowen’s paper could influence, went over to the Conservatives, 
The victory, therefore, is quite as good as, under the circum. 
stances, we had any right to anticipate ; and in Mr. John Morley 
the Liberals will gain a very great accession of intellectual 
strength, which is of even more consequence than voting-power, 
Mr. Morley will certainly make for himself a reputation of hisown, 


Under the present county franchise the county of Dublin at 
least remains Conservative, nay, has given more Conservative: 
votes than ever. On Wednesday, Colonel King-Harman waste 
turned for the county with a poll of 2,514, as against 1,428 for Mr, 
MacMahon, the Home-rule or Nationalist candidate ; majority 
for the Conservative, 1,086. At the last contested election, in 
1874, Colonel Taylor received only 2,183 votes to 1,235 given to 
Mr. Parnell. So that while Mr. MacMahon has improved on 
Mr. Parnell’s poll in 1874, Colonel King-Harman has improved 
still more on the vote given to Colonel Taylor, At Portarling- 
ton also, on Wednesday, the Conservatives had another triumph, 
Mr. Brewster (Conservative) being returned by a majority of 13. 
over the Nationalist candidate, Mr. Mayne. As between re- 
action and revolution, these two constituencies appear to prefer 
reaction. 





As the Committee of Selection are to have the power of 
nominating the Grand Committees, it was naturally felt that it 
should be reinforced from below the gangway on both sides of 
the House, and not left to the somewhat too official body of 
which it has hitherto consisted. Myr. Dillwyn, on Tuesday, 
moved the addition to its numbers of two members, who 
are to be Mr. Illingworth, to represent the independent 
Liberals, and Sir H. Wolff, to represent the independent 
Conservatives, and the addition was carried by a great 
majority (213 to 54). A very hot debate arose on the pro- 
posal to nominate Mr. Mitchell Henry, as the representative 
of Irish interests on the Committee of Selection, the Parnellites 
repudiating him very warmly as a true representative of Ireland; 
but Mr. Newdegate aptly observed that Mr. Parnell had stated, 
only a few nights previously, that, he would not be guided in his 
conduct by any reference to the opinions of that House. Now, 
it would never do to have on the Committee of Selection a man 
who would not be guided in his conduct by any reference to the 
opinions of that House, and hence it seemed desirable to take 
an Irish Member who would be so guided. This very sensible 
remark recommended itself to the House, and Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s name was carried by 157 votes against 22. 





Sir Stafford Northcote gave notice yesterday week that he 
would on an early day moye for a Select Committee to inquire 
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into all the circumstances connected with the release last May 
of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Kelly from prison, and to 
report them to the House; he would move that the Committee 
ghould be named by the Committee of Selection, and should have 
power to examine witnesses upon oath. On Monday, in reply toa 
question from Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Hartington declined 
to give any of the time at the disposal of the Government for a 
discussion thrashed out to the last grain long ago, and on which 
no inquiry can throw any fresh light. It seems to us that 
Sir Stafford Northeote’s proposal to take power to swear the 
witnesses,—all the more important of whom would be, we sup- 
pose, Cabinet Ministers,—as if they could not be believed 
on their honour, was rather an unworthy attempt to cast 
jnsinuations on his opponents. We hardly expected Sir Stafford 
Northcote to set the example in mud-casting of that kind. 


Lord Randolph Churchill delivered himself at Woodstock on 
‘Tuesday of a string of accusations against the Government, 
which it is not easy to understand passing the lips of a gentle- 
man, concerning any men whom he would be willing to meet in 
society, and with whom he would not think it his duty to decline 
allacquaintance. Here are specimens :— You have to do witha 
Government of imposture, an Administration of make-believes, 
whose every act is either a sham or a fraud.” “ Never, since 
the days of the infamous Cabal, has this country witnessed 
such a set of political impostors in the councils of the Crown.” 
“Tn their Government of Ireland, however, they have abandoned 
the paths of political imposture, and have entered on the high- 
road of political crime.” “ Ata particular time, so base was their 
policy, that they forced the Crown to rely for their authority in 
Treland on the assassins of the Phoenix Park.” Did even the 
tenants and labourers of the Duke of Marlborough like 
to listen to foul language of this kind, concerning a Govern- 
ment in the integrity of which the vast majority of the English 
people believe with implicit confidence ? Or did they only regard 
it as Lord Randolph Churchill's political idiosyncrasy to paint 
with a rich supply of soot out of his own fancy those whom he 
erroneously thinks it his professional duty to revile? Anyhow, 
this outrageous political Billingsgate was received with shouts 
of laughter and cheers. 


On the same day, Lord Carlingford made a speech at 
Coventry in singular contrast to Lord Randolph Churchill’s. 
It was, if anything, over-moderate. The Lord Privy Seal 
declared on his honour that there was nothing to reveal about 
the release of Mr. Parnell, for that the public already knew all, 
but admitted fully that as to the expediency of that release 
there was room for difference of opinion. He showed with- 
out the slightest heat that so far from the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish having produced the Crimes Bill, 
the Bill was being drawn up by a Committee of the Cabinet 
before Lord Spencer left England, and Lord F. Cavendish was 
himself present at its consultations. Finally, while deprecating 
any idea of living in a fool’s paradise of optimism, he declared 
his full belief that the Land Act had given to large numbers of 
Irish tenants ‘encouragement in their industry, and increased 
contentment with the laws under which they live;” and that, 
although there is still in Ireland “ great traditionary dissatis- 
faction and suspicion of this country,” we are on the way to the 
‘cure of the disease. Lord Carlingford speaks too seldom. Few 
men understand Ireland as he does, and fewer still are able to 
keep themselves free from the rancour which Irish subjects, 
more than any other, provoke. His is pre-eminently a sane 
judgment. 


The taste for luxury and magnificence in English society has 
been curiously illustrated this week. The Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany have been celebrating their Silver 
Wedding, delayed by the death of Prince Charles, and entire 
‘columns of description of the festivities have been telegraphed 
to London, including minute accounts, not only of the ladies’ 
diamonds, but of the men’s costumes. The Correspondents 
seem positively intoxicated with the splendour of one reception 
in the White Saloon, at which every one appeared in fancy 
dress, the 7'imes’ man in particular declaring that one party of 
masqueraders, who represented the English Queen Elizabeth 
and her Court, but forgot Shakespeare, Raleigh, Bacon, and 
Burleigh, “came like speechless, yet eloquent shadows, and 
so they departed.” An “eloquent shadow ” dressed as a Beef- 
eater must have been worth seeing. The celebration of the Silver 
Wedding is a graceful custom, and the ceremonial was, doubtless, 


, worthy of record as an incident of foreign Court life; but the 
| appetite for finery which cannot wait even for letters, but insists 


on telegraphic bulletins about “ puffed doublets ” of red velvet, is, 
in an age like this, a strange one. There are evidently people 
extant who not only take delight in seeing a great dress pageant, 
which is natural enough, as natural as delight in any other 
exhibition of colour, but in reading a description of one. The 
Court of Germany, we perceive, omits in its triumphs the slave 
who told the Roman conqueror that he, too, was mortal, and 
yet Berlin could easily supply one. The first Socialist found in 
the next street would answer admirably, and need only say, “I 
am the outcome!” to be more impressive than the slave. 


The United States Senate is in a fever at recent proceedings 
in Chili. It appears that the Ministers of England, France, 
and Italy, deploring the continuance of the endless and now 
purposeless war between Peru and Chili, met at the house of 
the American Minister in Santiago, and discussed with him a 
plan of joint intervention. The plan, according to the telegram, 
was of his proposing, not theirs. The Senate, however, hearing 
a rumonr of the affair, demanded explanations, and President 
Arthur informs them that Mr. Partridge has acted without 
instructions, that he has been ordered back by the first 
ship, and that the Governments of London, Paris, and 
Rome have been informed of this new aspect of the facts. 
If the Government of Washington is to assume this kind 
of Protectorate over two continents, it should assume 
also some responsibility for the protected States. As it 
is, it is actively intervening to prevent Peru from obtaining help 
anywhere, yet professes non-intervention to such an extent that 
it will not even remonstrate with Chili. As a result, Peru will 
be thrown back into barbarism, while Chili will be exhausted by 
a profitless occupation. 


The “General” of the Salvation Army is not happy just 
now. His processions in London have been stopped, practi- 
cally by violence. His raid on the Continent cannot be con- 
sidered a success, and Mr. Spurgeon, who has hitherto 
been neutral, has pronounced decisively against the Army 
and its works. Moreover, there is trouble about funds. 
The General has over-built and over-purchased himself, 
and has publicly announced that he has borrowed money 
for his edifices to the amount of £20,000, at six and a half, 
seven, and seven and a half per cent., showing that the security 
is not quite perfect. He asks friends of the cause, , herefore, to 
lend him money on deposit, promising life annuities equal to 
five per cent. per annum, or five per cent. for long loans, or 
three per cent. for deposits withdrawable at a month’s notice. 
That last offer might ruin him, if the Bank rate were two per 
cent., and altogether he had much better not convert the Army 
into a Bank of Deposit. If he does, he will find that the most 
interesting feature in his organisation, his own absolute power, 
will speedily disappear. Creditors will have accounts. 


Sir Fitzjames Stephen writes to the Times, protesting against 
the new attempt in India to subject Europeans to the direct 
jurisdiction of native magistrates. He says the Code of Pro- 
cedure, which guarantees the European privilege, after working 
satisfactorily for ten years, was re-enacted in 1882, and should 
not be modified so soon; that the privilege was specially dis- 
cussed and resanctioned by a Committee; and that no cause 
has since arisen for a new departure. He further objects to the 
principle of the change, arguing with truth that personal 
privilege is the basis of all Indian law—for example, if native 
ladies could be summoned into court as witnesses, all India 
would be in insurrection—and that absolute equality between 
Native and European isa dream. If a foundation exists for it, 
the European Government, whose only moral claim is its 
inherent superiority of morale, ought to depart. We doubt if 
any of these arguments are so strong as the one we advanced, 
that it is essential to keep up, European confidence in the law; 
but they are pleaded by a strong Judge, intimately acquainted 
with the working of the Indian code. The Europeans in India, 
we perceive, are holding unanimous meetings against the Act, 
and threatening to dissolve all Volunteey Corps; but, as Lord 
Hartington has refused to ok for the previous sanction of Par- 
liament, they have no lever. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 











Consols were on Friday 102} to 1083. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST DANGER AHEAD. 


HE Session has hitherto been Irish, and a great many 
people, with the Times for their mouthpiece, believe it 
will continue Irish still. We trust it will not, even if the 
Government have to apply the Closure resolutely, or to 
introduce it in its French form, under which the leader of the 
majority proposes it on his own responsibility, as he would 
any other measure; and we wish to explain why, for our 
reason is very different from that of the Times. We do not 
think the Irish Extremists “impudent,” in forcing Irish ques- 
tions to the front. They think Irish questions all-important, 
and may fairly say just now that they are all-important, not 
only to Irishmen, but to all inhabitants of the United King- 
dom. Lord Hartington said precisely the same thing three 
weeks ago, in even stronger language, affirming that the 
question of Ireland was more pressing than all other 
questions put together, and there is not an Englishman or a 
Scotchman competent to form an opinion who does not know 
that he was right. We may, indeed, believe that further 
Parliamentary discussion is not the way to settle Ireland, but 
we can hardly in reason expect an Irish Parliamentary party 
to admit the accuracy of that view. Or we may believe that 
the Parnellites are not sincere, and are pressing their one topic 
not in the hope of benefiting Ireland, but in the expectation of 
wearying England intoseparation ; but then that isa policy which 
they have always more or less clearly avowed, and though it 
may be treasonable, it is not impudent. As a matter of fact, 
we imagine they do hope to weary us, and also hope to obtain 
certain concessions; and the condition of Ireland being what 
it is, that is not “impudent,” by any means. If Scotland were 
in semi-rebellion, we should hear of nothing but Scotland ; and 
though “ sectional questions,” as the Americans call them, are 
infrequent in this country, we have repeatedly given Session 
after Session to discussions, such as those on the Free-trade 
laws, which were really continuous arguments about the appli- 
cation of a single principle. Nor are we so clear as some of 
our own friends are that the Tories are so wicked in creating 
Irish debates. A majority of Tories sincerely believe that 
while the Government, and especially Mr. Gladstone, may be 
well-intentioned, they are in Ireland acting on principles which 
can lead to nothing but disaster, possibly even to the separa- 
tion of the Islands. They think, in fact, what Sir J. Hay 
openly said on Tuesday, that the only way to govern Ireland 
is by force, steadily applied as in a Crown Colony; and that 
every remedial measure, and especially every remedial measure 
increasing freedom, tends to encourage sedition. They regard 
“ Kilmainham Compacts,” which, in some sort of fashion, they 
believe to exist, not, indeed, as “covenants with Hell,” after 
the style of excited Orangemen, but as concessions which, 
instead of pacifying rebels, only inspire them with fresh 
courage. So believing, they want to discourage conciliation 
and strengthen repression, and,as they fancy, with their usual 
ignorance of all but Society, that this policy is popular, they 
press it, in season and out of season. They are doing grave 
mischief, but we doubt if they see it; and if they do not, they 
are not stepping outside the usual lines of party warfare. 

The true reason for objecting to so much Irish discussion, 
and indeed for repressing it by something like force, is the 
danger lest the people of Great Britain, who number twenty- 
nine millions to the Irish five, should lose confidence in the 
House of Commons as an instrument of government. The 
notion, so incessantly repeated, and, indeed, acted on by many 
newspapers, that the public interest in the House is “* waning,” 
is, as we believe, substantially unsound,—as unsound as a 
kindred belief that the interest in theology is waxing faint. 
The attention paid to special debates or to certain kinds of 
sermons may be dying away, but the work of legislation, like 
the problem of the Whence and Whither, will remain 
for ever a subject of close and warm human interest; 
and just as we see that vivid argument on theology 
instantly brings repute, so we shall see that sincere debating 
in the House of Commons on subjects of vital interest is as 
attractive as ever. But it is undeniable that the British people 
are weary of infructuous Irish debates, and angry with the 
failure of the House to do what they consider its proper work. 
They are not angry at serious attention to Ireland. They 
recognise, just as fully as Lord Hartington, that Ireland is the 
grand difficulty; and if any serious politician has anything 
fresh to say, they will listen, not only with attention, but with 
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“eagerness. But they have been trained for generations tore ard: 
the House as an irresistible machine for securing the polities) 
and social improvements they desire ; and finding that it j 

unable for Session after Session to continue this work thay. 
are growing first perplexed and then irritated. The perplexity 

can go no deeper, but the irritation can; and if the ‘aon 

created by the Closure is finally disappointed, it will, until it 

becomes dangerous. What form the danger will assume we. 
do not pretend to know, though we have a suspicion ; but of: 
this we are certain, that the British people in anger is seldom 

wise, and that in anger it always wisely or foolishly insists on 

action, The Tories fancy that action will take the old and 

customary form of turning out the Government, in the hop: 

that the next one will be more successful in doing work ; 

but their hopes, quite natural in men who do not even yet 
recognise how unlike the Householder Demos is to the Ten- 
pounder Demos, deceive them. They forget that the Electors 
are not only irritated by not getting any out-turn at all, but 
by not getting the out-turn which they want, and which they 
know the Tories will not give them. Men like Lord Cranbrook 
think the electors will be indignant because Liberal promises are: 
not kept, and that, therefore, the Tory promise of other things. 
will delight them; but that is not so. The millions want 
certain things, instinct tells them that the Tories will not give: 
them, and being, as compared with the old electors, a multi- 
tude, their instinct will be stronger and more operative with 
them than any argument. They will desire to change not the- 
Government, but the machine through which it works, and by: 
which it is foiled; and they may try to do this in one of at 
least three ways, any one of which we would entreat sensible 
Irishmen and sensible Tories to think over well, for they are 
all more or less directly dangerous to them. The electors 
may insist on a Closure so sweeping and stringent that it 
would virtually amount to a suspension of the right of dis-. 
cussion, in favour practically of legislation by the Cabinet, 
That plan does even now exist in a rude form in France. 
whenever the Government is supported by a majority, and 
results in incessant Cabinet overthrows, or “ crises,” as they are 
called ; and it would be in England, whatever its other merits 
or demerits, the most sweeping of revolutions. We should be- 
governed virtually by plébiscites given from outside, pressed upon 
the Cabinet by majorities, and passed without deliberation, and 
those plébiscites would not be to the advantage either of Con-- 
servatism, or of the constructive Radicalism the Spectator tries. 
to represent. There is positive danger of an impulse in this. 
direction, which would not be unwelcome to those Radicals who. 
are really Reds, and those who, like a vestryman the writer 
once heard, are inclined on all occasions to cry out “ Damn 
talking,—lets ‘ave a show of ’ands!” Or the electors may 
insist on silencing without expelling the Irish Extremists, and. 
so at last giving Ireland a genuine grievance, without at the- 
same time creating for her a new government. No one who 
listens to the talk on omnibus knife-boards will venture to say 
that this danger is impossible. Or, finally, the electors may do 
as they did on the last occasion when their machine would not 
work,—-they may demand its “ reform ” in a spirit which, new 
force and not new wisdom being exclusively sought, could end 
only in undiluted democracy, democracy determined first of alk 
to “waste as little time” as possible in either reflection or 
argument. Do reasonable Conservatives, or, for that matter, 
unreasonable Conservatives, wish for that? because we sincerely 
believe, if the anticipations of the Times are fulfilled, and this 
Session is wasted like the last, and the Closure is evaded or 
impeded till it will not act, this is the most probable result. 
The English people are very apt to move on accustomed lines, 
and they are accustomed to think a Reform Bill the true 
remedy for any paralysis of Parliament. If they raise the cry, 
they will do it seriously, there is no resisting force anywhere, 
and instead of a wise Reform Bill, such as is required, we 
shall have a sweeping measure, which will restore force to 
the House of Commons at a price which Conservatives, at all 
events, will be most unwilling to pay. Things may go much 
better than the Zimes fears, for Mr. Gladstone has returned, and 
the Closure, once applied, may work well; but if they do not, 
if the Parties will not let the House of Commons work, if 
aimless talk about past history is to absorb all the nights not 
devoted to actual, Supply, the result will not be the super- 
session of the House of Commons, but a change of some kind 
within it which most certainly will not be approved either by 
Conservatives, or by Irishmen, or by those Radicals who 
still believe deliberation by Representatives essential to wise 
government. The gainers will be the Democrats, pure and 
simple. 
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MR. PARNELL. 


R. PARNELL is a very curious study. An Irishman 

with hardly a grain of the Irish temperament in him, 

a leader of a violent and loud-mouthed faction, who has hardly 
anything of the temperament of the agitator in him, a politician 
much more naturally inclined to be acrid and bilious than to 
be daring and dashing, and yet one from whom all his followers 
expect daring and dashing words, there would be something 
almost pathetic, if one could feel any genuine sympathy with 
him, in the way in which he occasionally doles out a carefully- 
repared denunciation, and then subsides, with a sort of 
relief, into the frigid reserve with which “ willing to wound, 
and yet afraid to strike, he hints a fault, and hesitates 
dislike.” Nothing can be more remarkable than the contrast 
between his speech of yesterday week, after he had been un- 
wisely baited by Mr. Forster into a great effort to revive the 
yancour of the feeling between England and Ireland, as his 
followers expected him to do, and his speech of last Monday, 
when he brought an indictment against the Crimes Pre- 
vention Act so feeble,—so carefully, elaborately, and in- 
tentionally feeble, as it appeared,—that it was difficult 
to believe he was not delivering the nearest thing to an apology 
for that Act which, in his position, he dared to deliver; 
nothing more extraordinary than the contrast between the 
denunciation of England and the English Government with 
which the first speech concluded, and the appeal to the 
English Parliament to do its best to complete its most useful 
legislative achievement for Ireland which ended the second 
speech, and which constituted the chief part of the third, on 
Irish distress. On February 23rd this was his address to Mr. 
Trevelyan, on whose inability to follow in Mr. Forster's foot- 
steps he half complimented and half taunted him :—* We say 
he (Mr. Forster) was deposed from his position, and the right 
honourable gentleman apprenticed, though a very willing one, 
in his place. I feel that the Chief Secretary must say to him- 
self, in the words of Scripture, ‘I am not worthy to unloose 
his shoe-latchets.’ It would have been far better to have the 
Crimes Act administered by the sound politician now in dis- 
grace. Call him back, send him to help Lord Spencer in the 
congenial work of the gallows in Ireland, send him to look 
into the secret inquiries of Dublin Castle, and to superintend 
the impost for blood-money. We invite you to man your 
racks, Send the best men forward in the task of misgovern- 
ing and oppressing Ireland. For my part, I am confident 
in the future. I believe that our people will survive the pre- 
sent oppression, as they have survived many and worse ones. 
I think our progress may be slow, but the time will come 
when this House and the people of this country will admit 
once more that they have been mistaken ; that they have been 
deceived by those who ought to have been ashamed of them- 
selves; that they have been led astray from the right method 
of governing a noble, generous, brave, and impulsive people ; 
and that they will reject their present leaders with just as 
much determination and with just as much belief as they re- 
jected the services of the right honourable gentleman the 
Member for Bradford.” Well, that passage had something of 
the verve of true hatred in it, though it cooled down, 
showing Mr. Parnell’s characteristic inability to keep up above 
the line of inveterate dislike, towards the close. But after 
such a denunciation of the réyime of the gallows and the 
rack,—a curiously unfortunate touch of rhetoric, since no 
Irishman has even ventured to ask a question suggesting the 
use of the rack in Ireland, numberless as are the fabulous 
oppressions which Irish questions have suggested to the House 
of Commons,—one would naturally have expected from Mr. 
Parnell on Monday such a string of assertions at least as to 
the iniquities wrought by the Crimes Act, as would have 
turned the heads of credulous Irish readers with horror and 
wrath. What do we find? A list of cases in which people 
had been apprehended on suspicion, under what is called the 
Curfew Clause of the Act, and dismissed by the Magistrates 
because there was no substantial evidence against them,— 
a declaration that one of the Jurors in the Dublin murder 
cases had entertained the impression that if he refused 
to convict he would be boycotted in his business, that 
iz, would lose the custom of the Castle officials,—a de- 
monstration that the great majority of the jurors were 
Protestant,—a statement that no Irishman could have trusted 
the impartiality of these juries,—and then a strong appeal 
to Parliament to amend the defects in the Land Act. There was 
not even so much as aconfident statement of Mr. Parnell’s own 
belief that any one of the persons executed for murder in Ireland 


was innocent of that crime. There was no attempt to deny 
Mr. Trevelyan’s statement that fifty notoriously and con- 
fessedly innocent people had been murdered in Ireland, for 
the five convicted criminals whom some Irish partisans pretend 
to think innocent, nor that the execution of these criminals 
has practically stopped the assassination of innocent persons. 
In a word, it is difficult to read Mr. Parnell’s speech of Monday, 
which should have been delivered to make out the case for his 
peroration of Friday, without entertaining a certain doubt 
whether Mr. Parnell really wished to justify the insinua- 
tions of that peroration, and did not rather propose to 
go as near as he safely might to toning them down. 
And the speech of the day before yesterday, exeept for a 
few discreditable sneers at Lord Spencer and Mr. Trevelyan, 
was the most moderate and conciliatory of the three. It is 
impossible to forget, to use a metaphor applied, we think, 
to the Land League by some one during the debate, that Mr. 
Parnell stands in a most perilous position between the devil 
and the deep sea of Irish unpopularity, and that it is almost im- 
possible for him to avoid falling into the latter, if he wishes 
to escape in any degree from the clutches of the former. 
Therefore, we incline to think that his language must be con- 
strued with a good deal of reference to his very painful posi- 
tion. He knows that it is very dangerous to denounce 
heartily the outrages of the outrage-mongers, since the 
Land League would never have attained to the power it did 
attain without these outrages ; and, therefore, while disclaiming 
all responsibility for them, he carefully avoids speaking of 
them with detestation, or even with the least shade of moral 
disapproval. But he.does not really like the outrages ; he would, 
we believe, have been very thankful if the outrages could have 
been put down without the stern machinery of the Crimes Pre- 
vention Act, and yet, well knowing that that machinery has prae- 
tically put a stop to assassinations, he denounces it bitterly one 
day, only to draw the feeblest of indictments against it the next. 
The truth undoubtedly is that Mr. Parnell’s heart is not in his 
position. He has raised a spirit in Ireland which makes him 
cower as Faust cowered before the vision elicited by his own 
spells. Mr. Parnell has neither the courage to risk everything 
by openly deploring any sort of encouragement which his agita- 
tion has given to crime, and trying to lead the Irish back into 
the path of strictly just and honest combination for reason- 
able political ends, nor the evil passion which would delight in 
taking the lead of the spirit which his methods have evoked, and 
in hounding it on to worse achievements. As it is, he hesitates. 
between two totally different lines of action, repudiating the 
alliance with such a statesman as Mr. Trevelyan, when he sees 
how completely it would paralyse his influence to accept it, and 
again making dubious advances which seem to beckon on 
Mr, Trevelyan’s reforms, so soon as he seems to himself to. 
have broken too completely with the reformers. 

We have never thought well of Mr. Parnell, but we do say 
this, that he is neither good enough to make a great effort for 
Ireland which might really be the beginning of peace, nor 
bad enough to make a great effort for a rupture which might 
be the outbreak of war. He vibrates between the two policies, 
and shrinks back from both. He is not strong enough to say 
that he has done wrong in the past and will devote his life to the 
attempt to undo that wrong in the future. Nor is he unscra- 
pulous enough to declare that he has done nothing but right 
in the past, and that the demon of malice which his policy 
has evoked ought to be fed daily with fresh acts of acrimony 
and hatred. On the whole, we not only blame but also 
pity Mr. Parnell. And we cannot but think that Mr. 
Forster made a serious blunder, when he increased last. 
week, by the inopportune revival of a discreditable history, 
the difficulty which Mr. Parnell obviously finds in repressing 
his own more violent followers, even where his own obvious 
preference for milder methods would have induced him,—so 
far as, in his position, he dare advocate these milder methods, 
—to deprecate his adherents’ violence, and to meet the British 
Government half-way. 





POLITICAL EPILEPSY. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL probably supposes that 

in such speeches as he made at Woodstock on Tuesday 

he is following the example of Mr. Disraeli, and making him- 
self famous by his virulent invective. The truth is, however, 
that he does not in the least understand his model. Mr. 
Disraeli spoke with extraordinary violence before he got a seat 
in Parliament at all, believing that this was the way to attract 





popular attention to an unknown man; but long before he 
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had reached a position as conspicuous as that which Lord 
Randolph Churchill now occupies below the gangway on 
the Tory side of the House, he altered his style, and reduced 
his ‘invective, whether in the House or out of it, within the 
limits which the country naturally expects from persons who 
aspire to a weighty influence in its counsels. Mr. Disraeli 
would have never been the man he became, if he had been 
capable of delivering such a speech as Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Tuesday’s speech at any epoch in his career 
corresponding to that now reached by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. And, indeed, it is a speech which will injure 
no one but himself, but may seriously injure himself. It is 
all acting, of course, as the Zimes, in its indulgent criticism 
on it, said; no ‘one suspects Lord Randolph of believing 
twenty consecutive words of it. But then a political actor 
should follow decent models, and not act epilepsy when he 
intends to act passion. When the present writer read the 
speech, there was one famous description of something like it 
which rushed at once to his mind. We can imagine a respect- 
able Duke whose own bias is always to moderation using the 
~very words, “ Have mercy on my son, for he is lunatick and 
sore vexed; yea, oft-times he falleth into the fire, and oft 
into the water.” If metaphor be allowed at all, nothing could 
better describe Lord Randolph Churchill’s performances at 
Woodstock, which might be said to consist in the representa- 
tion of convulsion fits, dashing him by turns into the fire of 
Tory fury, and the cold water of the revolutionary deluge. 
** Never since the days of the infamous Cabal has this country 
witmessed such a set of political impostors in the councils of 
the Crown.” “They have abandoned the paths of political 
imposture, and entered on the high-road of political crime.” 
“« So base was their policy, that they forced the Crown to rely for 
its authority in Ireland on the assassins of the Phoenix Park.” 
Compare all that with the wild shriek of real or affected revo- 
lutionary passion with which Lord Randolph declares, —“ They 
pretended to fear that in bombarding Alexandria, in sending 
40,000 men to Egypt, in slaughtering several thousands of 
Egyptians, and in brutally suppressing a genuine national 
movement, they were acting in the interests of peace and 
liberty.” What will Lord Randolph’s Conservative friends 
say to that last paroxysm? Sir Wilfrid Lawson, nay, Mr. 
O’Donnell himself, has never gone beyond that. Lord Ran- 
dolph, if he acts at all, should try to act a little coherence. 
Both parties will shudder equally at his epileptic politics, if 
he goes on like that. Indeed, he could hardly have been 
mre cruel than he was to his Tory allies, when he sneered at 
the Government for ‘‘ doling out” to Greece only “ one-half 
of the territory assigned her by Lord Beaconsfield in the Treaty 
of Berlin,” and forgetting to remark that Lord Beaconsfield 
himself and his Foreign Secretary Lord Salisbury presented 
the chief obstacles to any redemption, however partial, of their 
own verbal “assignment.” Lord Randolph Churchill, in his 
false notion that young politicians need think only of making 
men’ gape at them in astonishment, appears to be bent on 
horrifying all parties alike, though perhaps not equally, at 
his ‘convulsion fits, for they must be more painful by 
far to the party whose reputation suffers by any exhibi- 
tion of the silly fury of one of its members, than to the 
party who only see in them the evidence that a distinguished 
opponent is subject to temporary paroxysms of mental 
alienation. 

‘The most effective criticism on furious raving of this kind 
ig that passed by the Solicitor-General, in his striking speech 
at Egham last week, when he asked what persons who choose 
to use language of this extraordinary kind, can think of the 
judgment of the great people to whom they appeal. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, if he be not possessed of a devil,—a 
great “if,” no doubt,—knows perfectly well that the majority 
of the British people believe in this Government as im- 
plicitly as they have ever believed in a Government at all, 
and that in such elections as that at Liverpool this confidence 
has been reaffirmed since those events happened which Lord 
Randolph Churchill exhausts the vocabulary of his political 
Billingsgate to describe.’ Now, even supposing that the Liberals 
are wrong, even supposing that the Tory judgments on most 
of the events of the last three years are right, how will it tend 
to convince those to whom the Tories appeal that they 
have been mistaken, to tell them not merely that they have 
misjudged matters on which a right judgment is very difficult, 
but that they have been, all through, supporting a pack of 
thieves, hypocrites, and imbeciles? That is the thesis of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s speech, and we cannot for our lives 
understand what conceivable object he can have in making 
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such a speech, unless he really wishes. to dj it hi 
own party, and to increase the. influence of praia 
so obvious that nobody will listen to a man who tells 
him that he has not only been wrong, but coargel: 
wrong, stupidly wrong, viciously wrong, for years 2 
every moral judgment he has formed of his rulers that i 
really do not know how a man conceives of the public silitiien 
to which he appeals, when he takes that line to bring it over 
to his own side. If you tell a public meeting, “ You are either 
rogues or madmen, I don’t know which,” the public meetin 
naturally declines to hear more. What is the use of heart 
more? If they really be rogues, they won’t be converted by 
reason; if they be madmen, they can’t be; so whichever line 
of the dilemma be assumed, it is perfectly clear to them 
that that speaker has no business to address that audience 
Yet this is precisely what a speaker like Lord Randolph ' 
Churchill does, who appeals from the judgment of the British 
people in 1880 to its judgment in 1883, on the assumption 
that every political judgment formed by the people has been 
shown in the three intervening years to have been the product 
of either folly, ignorance, or wickedness. 

To our minds, nothing is more curious and difficult to 
explain than the sudden increase of impotent fury among 
Tories, at a time when the Press of this country has become so 
very much more moderate and subdued in tone, alike on the 
Conservative side and on the Liberal,—when the leading Con- 
servative paper is the Standard, which every Liberal politician 
finds, in its own way, sane and sagacious ; and when the leading 
Liberal paper is the Daily News, with which the majority of 
Liberals are disposed chiefly to find fault that it is hardly Liberal 
enough. Yet, just when these things are so, when men who 
address the great public, appear to have convinced themselves 
that the first condition of commanding influence is to be 
studiously moderate, and when members on the Liberal side, 
especially the Radicals, are studiously moderating their tone,— 
we can recall no politicians more moderate in tone than Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Broadhurst, and men of that type,—we have 
these strange Tory outbreaks of fury, which sound almost 
like the ravings of a lunatic. What is the explanation of it ? 
Is it that the old representatives of privilege are really 
“ desperate,” and since they cannot get their way, resolve to 
“unpack their heart with words, and fall a-cursing”? In 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s case, it looks very like it, And un- 
less he changes his course,—and if he does, the public will very 
soon have forgotten these dismal follies,—he will soon lose all 
the chances which his birth and his occasional smartness have 
won for him. 





MR. GLADSTONE IN PARIS. 


HE bulletin-makers are very careful to tell us that Mr. 
Gladstone, while in Paris, settled nothing with the 
French Foreign Office, and, no doubt, that is technically true. 
Mr. Gladstone is not Foreign Secretary, and is not at all the 
kind of man to appoint himself informal Plenipotentiary, and 
take Lord Lyons’ work out of his hands. Nevertheless, we are 
justified in expecting that positive good will result from his 
communications with the French Ministry. He is the head 
of her Majesty’s Government, and it is just now most expedient 
that the views of that Government should be made known in 
Paris through a channel which is in a way authoritative, and 
yet is less suspected of finesse than in Paris every diplomatist 
is. It is useless to deny or smooth away the fact that the 
only one of Lord Salisbury’s charges which had any validity in 
it is the only one he did not press,—that the Egyptian policy 
of the Government had impaired the entente cordiale with 
France. That is no discredit to the Government or to its 
policy. Talleyrand and Metternich together could not have 
so managed affairs that a Government which had kept 
its agreements as ours did, and a Government which had 
evaded its agreements as the French did, should remain on as 
cordial a footing as before. Nor was it possible for France not 
to be annoyed at the consequences of its own conduct in 
Egypt, or for Great Britain to be content with a friend who, 
partly, perhaps, under compulsion, exhibited every day some 
new evidence of inconvenient, if not discreditable vacillation, 
and who finally broke his word. Still, it is certain that in 
all such conflicts, some needless personal irritations must 
arise and some unfounded suspicions must be begotten, 
and it is most expedient that both should be dissipated 
by personal intercourse between men who have authority 
to speak, but yet are not directly responsible for the 
controversies. There is a notion in Paris, for example, 
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that Lord Granville is not sorry in a grave and gentle manner 
to read France a lesson on the value of consistency and good- 
faith, and a notion in England that it is impracticable to deal 
with a Power which changes its foreign representative once a 
week. Mr. Gladstone would be able not only to give and receive 
assurances which, coming from him, would be of the highest 
yalue, but to persuade officials who have, while Ministries shift 
go fast, unusual power, yet are very seldom brought into con- 
tact with the leading statesmen of other countries. If Mr. 
Gladstone can convince permanent Chiefs like President 
Grévy, and the heads of Departments, of what is un- 
doubtedly true, that the British Cabinet, though com- 

lied to act for itself in Egypt, has no desire whatever 
either to humiliate France, or to injure France, or to 
impede France, he will have done much to restore a relation 
which is nearly invaluable to both countries. A joint control 
in Egypt is'impossible. Two friends might as well agree to 
divide the ownership of the door-step of one of them. They 
would quarrel if they were the best of friends, the sweetest 
of tempers, the most disinterested of men ; or if they did not, 
their servants would. But that is no reason why the relative 
position of the two Powers in Egypt should not be arranged, 
or why, when the arrangement has been made, they should 
not again be bound in the informal alliance so necessary to both. 
The substantial truth of the matter is that in the present position 
of European affairs, when England and France quarrel, France 
is throttled and England uneasy, and that of itself is a suffi- 
cient reason for renewing the entente cordiale. With England 
alienated, France has only enemies on her borders; and wilh 
France alienated, England is left alone in a dozen quarters, 
notably, for example, in Constantinople and Pekin, where she 
has every day to settle questions of the last difficulty and 
importance. At this very moment, the supposed tension 
between the Powers is encouraging the Sultan to break up the 
modus vivendi in Syria, which depends on the reappointment 
of Roustem Pasha; and if that is broken up, the “ question of 
the Lebanon ”—upon which the Catholic Church, all Southern 
Frenchmen, and all Russians are alike furious—will be reopened 
once more. We say nothing of the important questions of 
extradition between the two countries ; it is sufficient that, if 
they quarrel, France stands alone in Europe and England 
alone in Asia, and that the loneliness is a burden. Mr. Glad- 
stone, of all men, is certain to feel this, and to do his best to 
prevent separation by every concession that can be considered 
reasonable, That he will make unreasonable concessions, as 
Tories are hinting, we do not fear, believing that on this sub- 
ject they utterly misread his character. Mr. Gladstone hates 
war, and is, perhaps, over-annoyed by the British liability to 
panic; but a man less likely to be turned from his course by 
foreign menaces never held power in this country. They would 
strike him as immoral, 

There is another reason why personal contact between Mr. 
Gladstone and the French Government may prove most 
beneficial. He will not be deceived, as most diplomatists are, 
-by the rise to power of the new couche sociale. The feeling 
that a State cannot be guided steadily, except by gentlemen, 
is strong all over Europe; but it is nowhere so strong, not 
to say unreasonable, as in the Diplomatic Services. Ministers 
and Secretaries of Legation not only feel a distaste for 
the new men, which is natural enough, but they dis- 
believe in them, think them incompetent, and cannot 
understand that a man who can hardly bow properly, or 
is as sensitive to slight as Franklin was, can, neverthe- 
less, be, like Franklin, a very dangerous adversary. They 
do not see that such new men would not have got up in the 
world, if they had not been strong. Just at present, this error 
is serious, for France is ruled only by new men; and M. 
Challemel - Lacour intends to introduce them freely into 
@ service which in France, through all her changes, 
has remained a stronghold of the aristocracy. We 
question if he is wise in so doing, for Europe is still 
governed by individuals who can be best managed through the 
social tact and political tenacity which belong to aristocrats ; 
but that is a mere opinion. M. Challemel-Lacour will go 
his way, and weed out “Orleanist” Ambassadors and Per- 
manent Secretaries of Legation, and so produce a change of 
tone in all Embassies which will perplex, perhaps irritate, 
half Europe. Mr. Gladstone will weigh the new men who 


are at the top with eyes which are not diplomatic, and which 
have seen “risen” men in high positions before, and will 
understand them and their objects as the diplomatists do 
not. Very likely he will approve neither personages nor 





of a country by its “ leisured classes’ is good for that country, 
and would fret under Franklin possibly more than Lord Gran- 
ville would. But he will understand them, and the permanent 
danger between England and France is, first of all, misappre- 
hension. The two countries are now so situated that if they 
can only understand one another, the chance of their quarrel- 
ling is slight, and every incident which assists comprehension 
becomes most valuable. Mr. Gladstone has seen, it is said, not 
only the French Ministers, but the heads of all French partiee, 
and will be able to form judgments on them, which will, at all 
events, be additions to the judgments formed in the Embassy at 
Paris. Moreover, he will himself have been seen of them. The 
defect of new men is always suspicion, but such men in 
France are keen judges alike of statesmen and their motives. 
They will not believe, after hearing Mr. Gladstone, that one 
great object of the English Government in Cairo is to break the 
prestige of France, or fancy that English dislike of the pro- 
ceedings in Madagascar is based at bottom on apprehensions 
for the future of the sugar trade. We should not wonder even 
if they came to understand that England was not preoccupied 
with the desire for Commercial Treaties, and discovered that 
when the British Premier made a speech on that subject, he 
meant substantially what he said. Enlightenment of that 
kind on both sides is pure gain, and we expect much of it 
from Mr. Gladstone’s short intercourse with the men who are 
trying once more to govern France, and who are beginning to say 
that in foreign politics France “ has been too nearly effaced.” 





MR. LABOUCHERE ON “ THE COMING DEMOCRACY.” 


E have rarely read a more dangerous political pamphlet 
than the one which Mr. Labouchere has printed in 
the Fortnightly Review for March. It is written with the 
reckless cleverness which marks much of its author’s writing, 
and shows, in many passages, that kind of insight often found in 
men of detached minds who have seen many cities, and it will 
therefore be quoted everywhere by all Tories, and many timid 
Liberals, as the truest expression of secret Radical thoughts. 
If Lord Cranbrook knew his business, he would have told us 
already that Mr. Labouchere had “ let the cat out of the bag,” 
and had confessed that the ultimate object of Radicalism was 
plunder. That would be true, too, in part at least, if that pro- 
gramme were either possible or desired by many, and the answer 
that it is neither will be forgotten in the heat of party con- 
troversy. Unless we are greatly mistaken both as to the fury 
and as to the adroitness of our opponents, Mr. Labouchere will 
find that he has furnished Conservatives with a weapon of 
which they will make the fullest use, if not to defeat the 
Radicals, at least to frighten property-holders into abhorrence 
of the party. 

With the first part of Mr. Labouchere’s argument we have no 
particular quarrel, though we differ strongly as to details. We 
think, with him, that the tendency of politics in the United 
Kingdom is towards Democracy, and that the next Reform Bill 
probably will enthrone Demos in irresistible force. Whether the 
method of enthronement will be through equal electoral dis- 
tricts, with no provision for minorities, with paid Members, and 
with triennial Parliaments, is a matter of comparatively trifling 
importance. We dislike all three proposa!s, believe that the 
second will be defeated by the distaste for disreputable adven- 
turers, and doubt if the third is or will be an object of any 
popular enthusiasm; while if it is not, the instinct of self- 
preservation in the Members is certain to defeat it. With 
the general proposition, however, that the body of the people 
mean to take power into their own hands in some way, 
we agree, as we do with the further statement that the 
House of Lords will, in some fashion or other, be swept 
out of the road. That it will be simply abolished, we 
doubt—though it may be, owing to the statesmen’s wish for 
a more useful Second Chamber—as we doubt also whether 
the Throne will be placed on subsistence allowance, for 
we believe that the English, like the Scotch, Democratic as 
they both are, dislike breaking with the past, care very little 
—too little—about expense, and are instinctively disinclined 
to part with the ornamental part of the Constitution. If we 
know them, they will keep bright flowers in their windows, 
unless advised that they are distinctly injurious to health. We 
are not so certain as Mr. Labouchere is that his birth does not 
help to seat him for Northampton, and if it was our business 
to defeat Mr. Bradlaugh, would try not a fiercer Democrat than 
himself, but a Radical eldest son. All that, however, is detail. 
In the main argument, that the people in the broad sense are 
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the Peerage, we agree, and it is only as to the use to which 
they will put that power that our difference with Mr. Labou- 
chere is irreconcilable. = 

He says, apparently with approval, that the Democracy will 
pillage in all directions for the benefit of the State; that 
it will reduce the Crown to about £20,000 a year; that it will 
not only disestablish the Church, but take away its whole 
revenue to relieve the Education rate; that it will turn the 
occupants of the land into owners—though this is subsequently 
explained, so that the true meaning may only be fixity of 
tenure—and that all taxation will be placed upon those 
who can best afford it, mainly by an income-tax of fifty 
per cent. upon the rich. Mr. Labouchere does not pre- 
cisely define “ the rich,” and his minimum limit might possibly 
be a high one, say even £10,000 a year; but there is 
no mistaking the meaning of the following sentences :— 
‘‘The sums that are now levied on industry by means of 
customs and excise will be raised by a progressive income-tax 
and a progressive succession duty. It is very clear that no 
individual can want more invested capital than such an amount 
as will produce in interest an income sufficiently large to enable 
him to gratify all his real and all his acquired wants. More 
is surplusage, and the owner of this surplusage has no real right 
to demand that society should be taxed to secure him in the 
possession of it. What can aman with a fortune beyond the 
very dreams of avarice do with his money? He has to com- 
pete in thousands with others as rich as himself for the pos- 
session of china cups and saucers, which may be intrinsically 
worth as many pounds, or he employs it in some other equally 
silly manner. Very large fortunes—as the Americans are learn- 
ing—are a positive danger to a Democratic State. To take 
from the individual all above a certain amount, however just 
in theory, might, however, have its disadvantages. To take 
one-half beyond the amount regarded as alike safe to the State 
and sufficient for the individual, would be beneficial to both, 
and 50 per cent. might be laid down as the limit to which an 
income-tax should in any case extend. It may be said that in 
this case, accumulation would cease beyond the fixed amount. 
No harm would ensue if it did, but as a matter of fact, it 
would not.” 

We claim to be as good Democrats as Mr. Labouchere, 
and believe most earnestly not only that the people will rule, 
but that they ought to rule, but we utterly repudiate that 
suggestion, as bad morally, bad financially, and in practical 
politics impossible. It is bad morally, because the majority 
have no right to take from one class more than they take 
from another, merely to make their own burden less, That is 
theft. Their right to tax incomes or successions is, of course, 
limited only by expediency or the needs of the State, and we 
can conceive of circumstances, such as imminent danger of in- 
vasion, under which a fifty per cent. income-tax on all pos- 
sessed of more than bare livelihood would be perfectly right, 
though it could hardly be expedient, from the disorganisation 
into which it would throw the labour fund. But subject to that 
limitation about the means of livelihood, all must either be taxed 
exactly alike, or in proportion to the expense of protecting 
them, or the people, even if they vote by millions to tens, 
will be simply stealing. The Eighth Commandment is not 
abrogated: because fools give thousands for Sevres cups, any 
more than it is abrogated because still greater fools give shil- 
lings for bad gin. Nonsense about superfluities! Everything 
is a superfluity in the eyes of the man who has less. Silver 
spoons are superfluities, for we can sip coffee with horn; but 
does that give all the Smiths in the parish a moral right to 
take half the spoons, in order that they may be more com- 
fortable? To take them is plunder, even if they are gold, and 
the fact that the majority is the taker does not alter the morality 
of the matter. Mr. Mill’s suggestion as to the right of the State 
to the unearned increment of landed property, which Mr. 
Labouchere may quote, was a totally different one, he alleging, 
not that the State had a right to take such increment because 
the owner possessed too much, but because he was not rightfully 
owneratall. In practice, Mr. Mill’s scheme will not work, first, 
because nobody could get at the unearned increment—say, of 
Consols, which is so enriching Consols-owners just now—with- 
out destroying property altogether ; and, secondly, because the 
State which takes the unearned increment of value must be re- 
sponsible for unearned decrement in value, which just now, 
as regards land, would be a ruinous speculation. But 
morally, Mr. Mill’s idea stands on a totally different basis 
from Mr. Labouchere’s, while the latter is even more 
impracticable. Mr. Labouchere says accumulation would not 
stop under a tax of fifty per cent., and we dare say he is right. 








It would be worth while to heap up Consols, even if they yielded 
only one and a half per cent., instead of three,—and that would 
be the difference. But though accumulation would not stop 
it would be transferred from country to country. Suppose the 
confiscating tax to begin at £100,000 Consols, then the man 
who has £200,000 will put the second hundred thousand in 
Rentes, instead of Consols, and escape taxation for that half 
altogether. If he were unscrupulous, he would not return his 
foreign income; and if he were scrupulous, he would liye 
abroad. That is, we believe, what does happen, under the 
much more moderate tax levied in Geneva. Of course, the 
owner of land could be caught; but that would only make the 
moral wrong worse, for not only would the plunder be confined 
to the rich, but to the rich in one kind of property. Mr, 
Labouchere might just as well seize all gold watches, on the 
plea that pinchbeck was good enough. 

But we shall be told that, moral or immoral, wise or foolish, 
the Democracy will do this. Where is the proof of it? There 
are a dozen English democracies in the world, all independent 
for taxing purposes, and not one of them makes any attempt of 
the kind. The Americans did not do it in the hardest finan- 
cial throes of their Civil War, but, on the contrary, taxed 
themselves, their own luxuries, their own incomes, in a manner 
which positively shocked economists; and are paying their 
Debt, after being formally asked to sanction partial repudia- 
tion. The English Colonies notoriously will bear no income- 
tax. The French peasantry, in the fullest possession of power, 
actually make a most severe tax on the transfer of 
their own patches of soil the sheet-anchor of their 
finance. That a democracy may fall into a currency craze 
quite fatal to property is, of course, conceivable, for we know 
grave men who cannot be taught that inconvertible paper is 
not a trifle better than cash ; and we can conceive of an equal 
property-tax which would gradually destroy all wealth, for if 
Finlay is right, that happened under the Treasury laws of Rome. 
But a blunder of that kind is not the same as plunder, any 
more than the Moravian view of property is the same as 
the Anarchists’ view. So far as we can see, Democracies respect 
property more than Monarchies do—for the Hapsburgs levied 
taxes in Venice equal to a fifteen-shilling income-tax—and hesi- 
tate even to attack excessive accumulation by a peremptory dis- 
tribution at death. Is New York not a Democracy? Yet Mr. 
Vanderbilt pays no separate income-tax, and may bequeath his 
enormous superfluity to one son, if he has a dozen, just as his 
father did. before him. That in England, the land of extreme 
disparities, where the multitude have nothing and a few too 
much, Democracy will try to produce more equality by a wider 
division of fortunes after death, we think probable—though 
the difficulties are great, and some of them ingrained in the 
temper of the people—but that it will try to remedy dis- 
parities by stealing for its own benefit, we see no evidence 
whatever. If Mr. Labouchere is right, and the first object of 
Democracy is to make itself comfortable on unearned gain, he 
has produced an argument for resisting that system of govern- 
ment of which the bitterest French Legitimist might be proud. 


SPOILING THE LAKES. 


N Tuesday, Lord Mount Temple gave notice that he 
would oppose the Second Reading of the Braithwaite and 
Buttermere Railway Bill. Ordinarily speaking, this is not a 
course which it is expedient to take with Private Bills. There are 
few proposals so absolutely and hopelessly vicious, that to hear 
what can be said in their favour by their promoters is a sheer 
waste of time. The proposed line from Braithwaite to Butter- 
mere is an exception to this, as to a good many other rules. 
It will run from the Braithwaite Station, on the Keswick and 
Cockermouth Railway, across the Vale of Newlands, and then, 
after skirting the western shore of Derwentwater, will be 
carried up Borrowdale to the Honister Slate Quarries. To all 
who are familiar with the district, these are names to conjure 
with. No more beautiful drive, and no finer walk, can be 
found among the English Lakes than that which leads from 
Keswick by Lodore and over the Honister Pass to Butter- 
mere, and thence back to Keswick, by what is known as 
the “Derwentwater Round.” The line from the Slate 
Quarries would be carried just above the last - named 
road, besides crossing it at three places. There are some 
kinds of scenery to which a railway, apart from its stations 
and sidings, does little harm. It may be carried to a great 
extent through deep cuttings or almost continuous tunnels, 
and be scarcely visible for the larger part of its course. But 
when a railway is taken along the side of a lake and up a 
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narrow pass, the case is different. It is always full in view, 
and being in view, it changes the whole character of the land- 
scape. In the great Alpine Passes, the mischief done is bad 
enough, but it becomes infinitely worse when the scenery it 
injures is on so small a scale as that of the English Lakes. In 
Switzerland, Nature is too vast to be easily vulgarised. The 
avalanche and the landslip are always at hand, to assert her 
ultimate supremacy ; and as one view after another is spoiled 
by human agency, the lover of solitude, though he has to go 
further afield in search of the distinctiveenjoyment which moun- 
tain scenery affords, is still certain of findingit. In the English 
Lakes, this resource is in a great measure denied him. The 
vulgarisation of a lake or a pass may be a wholly irreparable 
loss. If the particular scenery injured has no fellow, its 
destruction means that the pleasure which it once imparted 
is no longer within reach. Fortunately, the motive which has 
carried railways through the Alps is no longer operative in 
the English Lakes. It cannot be pleaded that the necessities 
of through communication demand the construction of a line 
which ends in a slate quarry. The existing provision in that 
way is large enough for the wants of the country. The traveller 
has an ample choice of routes between England and Scotland, 
and he can be set down at any point he likes on the edge of the 
Lake District, if he wishes to visit it. Nor can it be said that 
railways are wanted to bring a larger number of people to the 
scenery. The most common-place or the most indolent of 
tourists does not want a railway to take him round a lake or 
up a pass. If he is too lazy or too weak to walk or ride, he 
has no difficulty in finding carriages on those frequented roads 
to which those who neither walk nor ride naturally and wisely 
confine themselves. Consequently, the reason which is ordi- 
narily alleged in favour of the destruction of natural beauty 
does not apply here. Whatever else the Buttermere and Braith- 
waite Railway may be wanted to do, it is not needed to in- 
troduce Visitors to Borrowdale. 

The real reason is a remarkably simple one. The pro- 
prietors of the Slate Quarries at the upper end of the Honister 
Pass want to send their slates to market more easily and 
quickly than they can send them at present. Braithwaite is 
the nearest point at which they can place them on a railway, 
and Braithwaite is some eight miles distant. The slates are 
now taken to the station in carts, and the object of making 
the proposed line is to enable the slates to be put into the rail- 
way trucks as soon as they are out of the quarry. In itself, 
of course, this is a perfectly legitimate object. Rapidity of 
catriage is one element of cheapness, and if the Honister slates 
can be carried from the quarry to their destination at a smaller 
cost than heretofore, those who want to use them will get them 
for less money than they now have to pay. But this object is 
only legitimate in the sense that it would be legitimate for 
a man living on the north side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
to wish that he could get across to the south side without 
having to go all round the Cathedral. A desire which is inno- 
cent enough, so long as the impropriety of gratifying it is 
admitted, ceases to be innocent from the moment that it is 
seriously proposed to take means to give effect to it. The 
proprietors of the Honister Slate Quarries are now in the 
position of a dweller in St. Paul’s Churchyard who should ask 
leave to run a street through the Cathedral, in order to pass 
from one side to the other more quickly. They propose to 
spoil the finest Pass in the English Lakes, in order to save 
themselves eight miles of carriage by road. The loss is alto- 
gether out of proportion to the gain; and what is more, the 
loss is sustained by the whole nation, while the gain is appro- 
priated by a few quarry-owners. Without the aid of Parlia- 
ment, the line cannot be made, and it rests, in the first in- 
stance, with the House of Lords to say whether a transaction 
in which the community makes the sacrifice and the indi- 
vidual reaps the benefit, is of a kind to deserve legislative 
sanction, 

__In this matter, the local public have been neither silent nor 
idle. In Manchester, which contributes probably the largest 
number of visitors to the Lakes, there is a strong feeling 
against the project, which has found vigorous expression in the 
newspapers of the city; while at Ambleside a “ Derwentwater 
and Borrowdale Defence Fund” has been formed, as well as a 
Committee to direct the determined opposition which it is in- 
tended to offer to the Bill, The points upon which the 
address of the Committee dwells happily admit of being 
stated with great terseness. The Bill “is promoted solely 
in the interests of the proprietors and lessees of the slate 
quarry above Buttermere ;” it is “for mineral traffic only, and 
1s not projected to serve any public end;” and it will “ per- 





manently injure the scenery of the finest lake and valley in 
England—at once the least spoiled and most visited portion of 
the Lake District.’’ There are some parts of the country which it 
is of great local importance to keep uninjured ; there are others 
which cannot be injured without far more than a local loss being 
incurred. The wild country of Surrey is an instance of the 
first kind. Its destruction would be a disaster of the first 
magnitude to Londoners and to the dweller in the tamer 
districts of South-Eastern England; but it would not affect 
the people of the Northern towns in the slightest degree. A 
Manchester or a Sheffield man does not come into Surrey for 
the refreshment of mind and body ; he goes to the Lakes or to 
the Yorkshire Moors. But the Lakes belong pre-eminently to 
the second kind of scenery. They are the property, not of the 
North only, but of all England; and it is for all England to 
resist every attempt to destroy the seclusion, without which their 
characteristic charm cannot be maintained. In the present case, 
there is not, as there was in the Thirlmere project, an object of 
real public importance to be gained by consenting to the Bill. 
Even that proposal was objectionable, because the Corporation 
of Manchester had not shown. that the water supply of the 
city might not be provided from some other source. But sup- 
posing that Manchester had not been able to get pure water 
in any other way, the gain would have been so great, that 
it might have been considered by some worth the sacrifice 
even of Thirlmere. Nor is the injury inflicted by the Thirl- 
mere project worthy to be named in the same day with 
that which would be inflicted by the Braithwaite and Butter- 
mere Railway. The former scheme left the solitude of the 
district undisturbed, the latter carries a railway right up a 
pass. The former made a single embankment at the lower 
end of the lake, the latter furnishes eight miles of embankment 
and viaduct. In the interest of every one who hopes to visit 
the English Lakes again, or has any wish that his children 
may have them to visit, when their turn comes, this mis- 
chievous Bill should be resisted. Even if the Lords should 
read it a second time, there will be no need to be disheartened, 
for the stages of the Committee and of the third reading will 
remain; and when these are passed, there will still be the 
House of Commons to appeal to. But it would be far more 
satisfactory to have a second reading denied it in the Lords, 
because the defeat would be more conspicuous, and might 
consequently deter the future authors of similar proposals from 
endeavouring to foist them on the country. 








THE LITERARY DIFFICULTIES OF TORIES. 


T is impossible to read a publication like the National 
Review, the new Conservative magazine, without perceiv- 

ing how heavily all Tories, and especially high Tories, are now 
handicapped in literature. Some of their strongest ideas hardly 
admit of literary expression, some are so hopelessly inconsistent 
with their party action that their spokesmen must keep them in 
the background, and others, though they allow of the highest 
literary development, would involve, or it is fancied they would 
involve, a fatal unpopularity. One grand root of Toryism, for 
example, perhaps the only root that can be trusted to feed the 
tree, is Content; and to express content attractively, or amusingly, 
or at any great length, is difficult indeed. A sigh of repletion 
is not musical, nor can it, however long-drawn, be made 
to delight the bystanders. If they have not dined, they 
are annoyed; and if they have, though they may sympathise, 
they are not thereby attracted to the sigher. They, too, 
might like to sigh, but they think of the man who jields 
audibly to the weakness as something of a pig. The poetry of 
political content is not extensive, or, at least, of content 
that covers all classes, and is free from the wish that impairs 
the Toryism latent in Tennyson’s description of England,— 
that freedom may ever “ broaden slowly down from precedent 
to precedent.” Tories think it has got to the bottom, and want 
to’say so. The most contented song in English, Mrs. Hemans’s, 
on “The stately homes of England,” and the middle-class 
homes of England, and the cottage homes of England, has still 
but few rivals, and rather lacks, if criticised by a discontented 
mind, the true lyric cry. There may be and has been much 
eloquence spent in prose over the British Constitution, but some- 
how, in our day it falls a little dead, and a frequent reiteration of 
the truth that the Constitution is a “holy thing” soon palls, 
even if it does not suggest Dickens to the irreverent. To 
make much of the virtue of content, as the authors of the 
Church Catechism, for instance, did, is, of course, possible, 
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for there is such a Christian virtue; but content, to be 
politically useful, must be accompanied in the poor by 
resignation, and political leaders are unable to preach that. 
They cannot ask people to “ bear the ills they have,” however 
much they wish to, while they are teaching that the first “ ill” 
is a Gladstone Government, and that it ought not to be borne. 
A fine sermon on Content could, no doubt, be preached in a 
Magazine, say, by a Rector with private means, or a Peer with 
culture, or an author who had succeeded beyond his own idea 
of himself—we heard one the other day descant on the wisdom 
of the book-buying public—and it would not only be readable, 
but very good reading for everybody; but then to prove the 
deduction, that, being content, one ought to scarify Chamber- 
lain, would require much artistic skill. Repose is the logical 
inference from content. Much, we fear, will never be made 
in a literary way of content, though Tennyson did sing with 
such magical sweetness of the lotos-eaters, sweetness as of a 
poet from another planet where it is always afternoon. The 
British Householder has not eaten the lotos, and would resent 
advice to eat it as tending to laziness, the one vice which he 
condemns without the faintest soupcon of secret envy. And 
yet, but for content, what would Toryism be in the world, or 
who would be its convinced votaries, heartily hatingchange? And 
how weakening it must be for the orator or writer always to be 
evading the thought which, nevertheless, inspires his energies- 
It is as if the millionaire were condemned always to talk poli- 
tical economy, yet always to evade a reference to the utility and 
beauty of aggregated capital. 
Of another Tory feeling, the fear of change, it is needless to 
speak, for, though it might produce very fine literature, the 
active leaders of the party have given it up. Their motto is no 
longer the grand one of the Barons, “ Nolumus leges Anglia 
mutari,” but the poverty-stricken version, “Nolumus leges 
Angliz mutari, Consule Gladstone.” The Premier once disposed 
of, they say they would be for all movement demanded by the 
people, would be for progress as much as Radicals or Mr. Forwood, 
and would, with the alteration of only one word, inscribe on their 
banners Tennyson’s embodiment of the democratic idea, “ Let 
the great world swing for ever wp the ringing grooves of 
change.” There was literary capability without end in the old 
idea, as Asiatics who have accepted it as divine, know so well. 
What more philosophical than evidence of the danger, in a 
world like this, so full of complexities, so empty of foresight, 
of removing anything ? Who knows which is Indra’s brick, or 
whether the ugly little anomalies in the mortar may not be the 
hairs which make of water and powdered limestone a cement as 
durable as Time? What more pathetic than the cry, “Our 
fathers never did this thing, shall we be wiser than they ?” 
What more poetic than the worship of the past, or, we may add, 
more effective, for it is in us all, however wild our dreams; and 
we would back Krapotkine or Patrick Ford to rage, if the rail- 
way “for the people’ swept through his mother’s grave? “As 
it was, is now, and ever shall be, world without end,” is still the 
most solemn of refrains, and unchangeability, without shadow 
of turning, still the most supernatural attribute we can assign 
to God. There was literary foundation enough there, but alas ! 
it has dropped through. Tories dwell no longer on the 
past, but on a drab and decorous future, to which they say 
when Gladstone is gone they shall be leisurely advancing, and 
which is to be to the Radicals’ Utopia, what Swinburne’s 
“lilies and languors of virtue” are to the “raptures and roses 
of vice.” We are not glad of their change. Peace be with the 
old idea, the eventless, happy, leisurely world, where yesterday 
was and to-morrow will be as to-day, and man grew as the oak, 
invisibly and in silence, fearing neither sun nor storm, As 
Proteus has sung, there is “an old wisdom by our world forgot,” 
of which Tories might make much :— 
“Children of Shem! Firstborn of Noah’s race, 

But still forever children ; at the door 

Of Eden found, unconscious of disgrace, 

And loitering on while all are gone before; 

Too proud to dig; too careless to be poor ; 

Taking the gifts of God in thanklessness, 

Not rendering aught, nor supplicating more, 

Nor arguing with Him when he hides his face. 

Yours is the rain and sunshine, and the way 

Of an old wisdom by our world forgot, 

The courage of a day which knew not death. 

Well may we sons of Japhet in dismay 

Pause in our vain, mad fight for life and breath, 

Beholding you. I bow and reason not.” 


It was a great idea once, and will be again, when Cranbrook has 
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and Northcote has left off muttering on the charm of discontent, 
and the Carlton loses that endless murmur, now heard in its 
halls, of “ Progress, with discretion.” 

But the worst fate of all is that of the High Tories, for they 
possess in fullest measure one of the greatest of literary instru. 
ments, scorn, and they are afraid to use it. If they had only 
the courage to tell us how they regard the mob, how they 
look on the low-born, what they think of cads confronting 
grandees, of that sea of mud in motion which Radicals call 
Democracy, how effective they would be! They would give ug 
bright sentences then, living prose, or it might even be, little 
as Mr. Lowther looks it, glowing verse. Think what Lord 
Salisbury let loose would say of Mr. Chamberlain, and how he 
would say it, and how trenchant that literature would be! We 
wonder some Peer, with no constituents, no party, and no 
future—say, for example, Lord Sherbrooke—does not do it, does 
not pour out his scorn of that plain on which every thistle is a 
tree, and delight us all by embodying the passion which must 
be in a thousand souls, as Shakespeare once embodied it,— 


“Cor. He that will give good words to thee will flatter 
Beneath abhorring. What would you have, you curs, 
That like nor peace nor war? the one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts to you, 
Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 
Where foxes, geese: you are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstone in the sun. Your virtue is 

To make him worthy whose offence subdues him 

And curse that justice did it. Who deserves greatness 
Deserves your hate; and your affections are 

A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 

Which would increase his evil. He that depends 

Upon your favours swims with fins of lead 
And hews down oaks with rushes. Hang ye! 
With every minute you do change a mind, 
And call him noble that was now your hate, 
Him vile that was your garland. What’s the matter, 
That in these several places of the city 

You cry against the noble senate, who, 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 

Would feed on one another? What’s their seeking ? 


Trust ye? 


Cor. You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 
As the dead carcases of unburied men 
That do corrupt my air, I banish you; 
And here remain with your uncertainty ! 
Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts ! 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair! Have the power still 
To banish your defenders; till at length 
Your ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 
Making not reservation of yourselves, 
Still your own foes, deliver you as most 
Abated captives to some nation 
That won you without blows! Despising, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back : 
There is a world elsewhere.” 
We wonder, if any man dare now utter Toryism in that honest 
form, what his political fate would be. Remembering Mr. 
Lowe’s, we are not quite sure, and there are men from whom 
more would be borne than from Mr. Lowe. The mass loves 
sympathy, but has still something of the feeling embodied in 
Macaulay’s line, “ Rome may well bear the pride of him of 
whom herself is proud,” and sometimes, when raging before the 
hustings, respects vitriolic scorn. At all events, we might 
have vigorous literature from that side, but for the handi- 
capping. The leaders are afraid to speak out scorn, lest they 
should lose votes; and their journalists, however sincerely Con- 
servative, do not feel like Coriolanus, or hate the Plebs so hard, 
or think that only in the Patrician can political virtue be 
embodied. It is embodied in themselves also, and the reflection 
leads to others which have a weakening effect. There is some- 
where in London, we believe, a journalist left who is a true Old 
Whig, and could pour out Whiggery with force; but then he is 
not a Grey, and hasa sense of humour which would disable him 
from playing Coriolanus. Austin would satirise him, Tenniel 
would sketch him, Courthope would make a parody on him, 
Carroll might put him in a new “ Hunting of the Snark,’—and 
the end would be laughter, and not influence. The Tories have 
fallen truly on evil literary days, and as yet we do not see that 
the keen weapon which Lord Carnarvon says must replace alike 
sabre and bludgeon, Addison’s finely-pointed rapier of gentle wit, 
comes readily to their hands. Perhaps it will; but as yet, the 
ownership rests, if with any one, with Lord Granville; and he 
directs it, too infrequently but yet with rare skill, against the 
men who, had they but the courage of their convictions, should 


ceased, like a General or a shop-walker, to bellow “ Forward!’ | be the masters of scorn. After all, is any change so great as 
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this, which no man made,—that the Coriolanus of to-day pours 
gcorn in the name of King Demos, and withers the Patriciat 


away P 





“ JOHN INGLESANT” ON HUMOUR. 


R. SHORTHOUSE, in the fine piece of English which 

he has contributed to Macmillan’s Magazine on “The 
Humorous in Literature,” has, as we understand him, tried to 
make out a case for the necessarily close connection between the 
source of laughter and the source of tears, in all true humour. 
He holds, apparently, that “the condition of true humorous 
thought is individuality,” and that you can never get close to 
the sources of any individuality without getting at the common 
source of what is ridiculous and what is pathetic, without a 
blending of that which stirs laughter and that which stirs tears. 
Now, we have no objection at all to the doctrine that one 
of the finest and highest kinds of humour does play on the 
involutions of these blending chords of bright and sad feel- 
ing, and awaken them in the closest connection, and therefore 
in the most vivid contrast. Undoubtedly, this is one of the 
highest kinds of humour, and we entirely agree with Mr. Short- 
house that if Jean Paul Richter is to be taken as the type of 
perfect humonr, it is in feats of humour of this particular kind 
that the perfect humour has manifested itself. But what we do 
not see our way to conceding is that true humour is limited to 
humour of this special kind, which we understand to be the 
drift and tendency, though not the express assertion, of Mr. 
Shorthouse’s essay. He does not say that Dickens is no true 
humorist because his pathos often rings false; but that is what 
we should certainly gather as the general meaning of his essay, 
which appears to insist on “ the tremulous change from the comic 
to the pathetic’ which is so perfectly distinctive of Thackeray 
as well as of Jean Paul Richter, as the most important of all 
the criteria of humour. This is where we cannot follow Mr. 
Shorthouse. It seems to us that this, though a criterion of one 
of the noblest species of humour, is a criterion of one species 
only. Humour consists in all variations played on the feelings 

, by the subtle caprice of man, and appears just as truly in 
Charles Lamb’s sudden answer to the omnibus conductor’s 
question,—“ All full inside?” “ Well, I can’t answer for the 
other gentlemen, but that last apple-dumpling at Mrs. Gilman’s 
did the business for me;” or in Sydney Smith’s grave question 
to the doctor who ordered him “To take a walk on an empty 
stomach,” “On whose ?”--as in Thackeray’s curious power of 
“tremulous change from the comic to the pathetic.” It is the 
power of suddenly and grotesquely varying the tone of feeling 
struck, in which the humorist’s skill consists. And that may be 
done as effectually where neither of the chords of feeling brought 
into sudden contrast is pathetic, as where one of them is pathetic 
and one comic. When the omnibus conductor’s question was 
accepted gravely by Lamb as a thoughtful inquiry as to 
the sufficiency of his own last meal, there was no pathetic 
chord touched at all,—nor was the touching of any such chord 
possible,—and yet no one could deny that it played such a varia- 
tion on the feelings with which the conductor’s common-place 
business inquiry had been heard, as to be in the very truest sense 
humorous. Indeed, if we understand Mr. Shorthouse’s drift 
aright, it would shut out England’s greatest humorist, Dickens, 
from the ranks of great humorists altogether. The cases in 
which Dickens’s humour displays itself by suddenly passing 
from the livelier to the sadder phases of human things, are 
comparatively very rare, and, even when they occur, are not by 
any means the best specimen of Dickens’s humour. His 
great power was not, like Thackeray’s, one of “tremulous 
change” from the lively to the sad, but rather, like Shake- 
speare’s, the power of throwing a strong light on the 
mingled self-importance and emptiness of men, iill it 
seems as if your whole mind were lost in amazement that 
emptiness can be so self-important, and self-importance so 
empty. Shakespeare’s Malvolio, his Polonius, his Dogberry, 
and a hundred other portraits of that class, are surely great 
feats of humour, whatever we may think of Dickens’s great 
creations,—which, to our mind, are even greater feats of humour 
of the same general type,—but they are not feats of humour of 
the kind which Mr. Shorthouse selects as the most character- 
istic of the quality; and to tell the truth, we doubt whether 
Shakespeare often does touch the common source of laughter and 
tears after the fashion which seems to Mr. Shorthouse the very 
highest. Mr. Shorthouse speaks of the wonderful humour in 
Hamlet ; and, of course, strong contrasts,—like that, for instance, 








between the gravedigger’s coarse and jovial indifference to death, 
and the grief felt for the hapless Ophelia,—are the sort of con- 
trasts to which he alludes; but there is no “ tremulousness ” in 
that transition; it is not the gradual and finely-shaded passing 
from one feeling to the other, such as Mr. Shorthouse very justly 
admires in Thackeray, in which Shakespeare excels. On the con- 
trary, he likes to introduce the contrast in the sharpest possible 
form, to give us Hamlet musing over the skull of Yorick, and sug- 
gesting that the dust of Cassar may be used eventually to stop a 
bunghole. If this sharply-drawn intellectual contrast between 
the smallness and the greatness of human nature be what 
Mr. Shorthouse means by the highest humour, we admit that 
Shakespeare, as a humorist, comes up to the standard of Mr. 
Shorthouse. But we hold that these sharply-drawn intellectual 
contrasts between the greatness and the littleness of life, such 
as Hamlet, for instance, so often indulges in, and such as 
Shakespeare still more often effects by bringing purely comical 
natures into close contact with grand natures, are not efforts 
of humour, properly so called, at all, because they are all 
results of explicit intention,—all intellectual contrasts,—from 
which the capricious shimmer of humorous feeling is conspicu- 
ously absent. Mr. Shorthouse refers all Pope’s, and apparently 
most of Swift’s, achievements in this field to the sphere of wit, 
rather than of humour,—and quite rightly at least in the case 
of Pope,—we suppose because it is so evidently the spell of the 
intellect, and not of the feelings, by which these achievements 
are effected. But surely it is the spell of the intellect with 
which Hamlet works wonders, when he muses over the skull of 
Yorick, or in the soliloquy, “ What a piece of work is man!” 
and it is only by the device of referring everything of special 
individuality in man to his humour, that Mr. Shorthouse con- 
trives to suggest that Hamlet’s finest soliloquies are the soli- 
loquies of a great humorist, rather than the soliloquies of a great 
thinker. We should have preferred to say that Shakespeare, as 
a humorist, is seen not in such great creations as Hamlet, 
but in what are distinctly recognised as his comic characters, 
ana that the kind of humour which Mr. Shorthouse most 
admires, though it is often found in Shakespeare, as, for in- 
stance, in the description of the death of Falstaff, is not particu- 
larly Shakespearian,—that that tremulous shimmer amongst 
subtly contrasted and yet subtly allied feelings which was so 
wonderful in Thackeray, is not by any means one of the most 
characteristic moods of Shakespeare. 


The difficulty of Mr. Shorthouse’s theory of hamour—that it 
is coextensive with individuality, and shows itself especially by 
commanding at once the source of smiles and the source of 
tears—comes out especially in the close of his essay, when he 
tries to show that the Gospels, in touching the deepest springs 
of human nature, must also give examples of the deepest 
humour of which man is capable. But the truth is, we think, 
that humour is not coextensive with human nature, that it is 
coextensive only with the unexpected and bafiling caprices 
of human feeling; and that where the predominating feeling 
is all pf one kind, and that the kind which enhances to the 
highest degree the importance of every word and act of human 
beings, the element of humour is excluded, simply because one 
of the terms of contrast is banished from the field. In the 
Gospels, where God becomes man, all that was small and insig- 
nificant in man seems to vanish away beneath the glance of the 
incarnate Divinity, and it is almost as impossible to find room 
for those grotesque interlacings of opposite feelings on which 
humour depends, as it is to find room for the contrasts between 
light and shade under the burning sun of an Arabian noon. 
Mr. Shorthouse brings before us, in a passage of much beauty, 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, appealing to his readers 
whether, in its fine and unexpected transitions from joy to 
sorrow, and from sorrow back to joy, there is not all the reality 
of true humour. We cannot say that he succeeds in carrying the 
least conviction to our minds. Itis not in the mere blending of 
joy and sorrow,—joy on one account, and sorrow on another,— 
that we should ever find an illustration of humour. When the 
humorist plays upon the blending chords of joy and sorrow, he 
does so, in a manner to bewilder us, to confuse us as to whether 
we are glad or sorry at the same thing, to make us uncertain 
as to our real feeling, and disposed to confound the pathetic 
with the absurd. That is not in the least the way in which joy 
and sorrow are blended in the parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
joy is unmixed, so far as the penitent Prodigal is concerned; 
the sorrow caused by the jealousy of the Elder Brother is 
unmixed also; but the two feelings are perfectly consistent, and 
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in no sense bewildering. The magic of the humorist consists 
in producing a certain bewilderment of feeling, in so rapidly 
changing from one current of feeling to another, that you do 
not recognise clearly the true significance of your own emotions ; 
and of this there is no trace in the story of the Prodigal Son; 
nor, so far as we know, in the Gospels at all. One mighty chord 
vibrates too loud in the Gospels to be confounded with any 
other chord, and in this perfect absence of confusion of feeling, 
the complete absence of humour from the Gospels is almost 
necessarily involved. 





BOOKSELLERS’ GRIEVANCES. 

REVOLUTION has been slowly, but steadily, taking 
place in the Bookselling Trade of this country. The 
symptoms of the disease have long been evident to those in- 
terested in the matter of Books, and even outsiders can scarcely 
‘have failed to notice that something unusual was occurring in 
the shops of the booksellers. In the country, the bookseller 
pure and simple has almost ceased to exist ; and when one does 
find a shop more or less devoted to the sale of books, it nearly 
always sells extraneous articles as well. Fancy goods, stationery, 
pictures, artists’ colours, umbrellas, walking-sticks, and even 
‘tea, china, or stockings, are a few of the articles, out of a host of 
others, that may be obtained now-a-days at many a country or 
suburban bookseller’s shop. This used not to be the case. The 
old-fashioned bookseller stuck to books. He knew his business, 
and he knew something, at least, of the books he sold. He 
was frequently a well-educated and a well-read man. His 
customers could rely upon his opinion as to the merits of rival 
works, and could depend upon his advice as to the best books to 
obtain in any particular line of thought. If he happened to 
read and approve of a work, it was a lucky thing for the author. 
For instance, we find a member of the fraternity writing that 
of one author’s books alone, by reading, recommending, and 
pushing, he sold over 20,000 copies to his customers, and those, 
too, mostly retail. The modern bookseller apparently, to use a 
simile of one of the trade, deals with books as bricklayers with 
bricks, and knows no more of the nature of the books handled 

than if they actually were so many bricks. 

For some time past, the pages of the Bookseller—the recog- 
nised organ of this particular trade—have been full of the most 
desponding and comfortless letters we ever had the misfortune 
to come across. There is no hope, no cheerfulness, no light,— 
in short, universal gloom would appear to be rapidly enveloping 
the sellers of books in every part of Great Britain. They seem 
unable to make the least practical suggestion to remedy the 
existing state of things. The propositions which they do bring 
forward are singularly old-fashioned, and, we are confident, 
would be quite futile, if carried into effect. For example, one 
of the suggestions is to boycott those publishers who supply 
books to any but booksellers. But suppose, for instance, the 
publisher of Tennyson’s poems were among the number ostra- 
cised. Then the only effect of this ingenious arrangement 
would be that, as the public must be supplied through some 
channel or other with the Laureate’s works, the butcher or the 
baker would find it advantageous to keep a stock of these and 
other books tabooed by the booksellers. In short, so far from 
such a proceeding benefitting the booksellers, they would find 
this course of action operating in still further driving trade 
from their doors and diminishing their turn-over. A perusal 
of the correspondence ieferred to leaves the impression 
upon the mind that, at present, the booksellers are in the 
stage of sitting and bewailing their loss, rather than cheerily 
seeking how to redress their grievances. The burden of 
the mournful wail now ascending from the pages of the 
Bookseller is that Bookselling, as a separate trade, has 
disappeared; that no living can be gained by selling new books. 
Retail profits have been gradually lessening, until profit has 
become a thing of the past. A bookseller writes :—‘I could 
without difticulty prove that the last hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of new books that I sold, before I relinquished 
business, did not produce sufficient profit to pay its quota of 
working expenses.” Doubtless, many causes have been in 
operation to produce this sad state of things among the book- 
sellers at the present moment. Several of these may be 
readily understood. Every book has a_ fixed published 
price, and this each buyer of books can ascertain for 
himself, through the advertisements in the journals, or 
through the publisher’s catalogue. And books, like all 
other commodities, are naturally purchased by the con- 





sumer in the cheapest market. The bookseller who allows 
twopence in the shilling discount cannot blame his customers 
if they leave him, and purchase where they obtain a discount 
of threepence in the shilling. At the same time, we greatly 
sympathise with the bookseller. He does not stand on the same 
ground as, for instance, the glover. The goods dealt in by the 
latter, having no fixed price, are sold merely according to the 
style of the neighbourhood in which his business is situated 
and the wealth of his customers. Few persons can estimate 
the relative values of gloves seen at different shops. But 
every one knows where new books can be obtained for the least 
money. The style of shop or the respectability of the locality 
matters not, the book is identically the same whether purchased 
in Mayfair or in Whitechapel. Much more on a par with the 
bookseller is the retailer of patent medicines and proprietary 
articles (as they are called), who, equally with the former—and 
we mention it to show that in this particular the bookseller 
is not alone unhappy-—is now feeling the pressure of the times. 
The Co-operative Stores and immense universal-supply concerns 
to be found in most of our large towns are rapidly absorbing the 
trade of the small retailers, and when the Parcel Post comes in— 
which willenable people in the remotest parts of the country to buy 
direct in the cheapest market—things will, we fear, be even still 
worse for the small shops, whether they be in the country or in the 
town. In every trade the tendency of the day is more and more to 
cut down the middle-men who stand between the consumer and 
the producer or the manufacturer, as the case may be. To illus- 
trate the nature of the competition which has for years past 
been raging among the booksellers, an example may be given. The 
published price of a book is, say, five shillings, and its trade price 
will then be three shillings and sevenpence. If the bookseller be a 
“twopenny-discount man,” he makes a gain of sevenpence by 
selling a copy of the work; but then the “ threepenny-discount 
man” cuts him out, and sellsit with a profit of only twopence. The 
margin of profit in the latter case is clearly insufficient to cover 
the expenses of ordering from the publisher, collecting, and 
perhaps delivering at the private house of the customer. There 
is a curious old custom in the wholesale bookselling trade, which 
is to give thirteen copies of a work for the payment of twelve. 
Thus, to continue the case above mentioned, if the bookseller 
cares to speculate to the value of a dozen copies of the work, 
he gets thirteen for the same money; supposing he is a “ three- 
penny-discount man,” he will make a profit of five shillings and 
ninepence when all thirteen copies have been disposed of. But 
then he runs a risk of some of the copies remaining on his 
shelves for a considerable time, which would turn this chance 
of gain into loss. 


The present discount system of retailing books is not really 
advantageous to the public, because it inclines the book- 
sellers to keep in stock only indifferent and job lots of 
books, which they obtain from the publishers on lower 
than the normal terms, and which can consequently be sold 
to the public with more profit than the ordinary run of good 
and standard works. Yor it must be borne in mind that the 
great proportion of the public only buy the books which 
they see displayed in shops. A book is wanted for a gift, a 
prize, a wedding present, or that treats of some foreign country, 
or may be, simply for amusement ; and the customer will, in nine 
cases out of ten, purchase that work which is most strongly 
recommended by the shopman. Naturally, the latter only 
recommends those books which are upon the shelves of the shop. 
If, therefore, the book stocks of the country continue for any 
length of time to be largely made up of inferior works, the bad 
results will sooner or later be apparent. This twenty-five- 
per-cent. system does not, for another reason, react to the 
benefit of the public. The publisher prices his books con- 
siderably higher than he would do, were it not in exist- 
ence. This absurd custom has a tendency, therefore, to keep 
the price of books high, and to prevent those vast benefits 
which accrue to a country where the best books are within the 
reach of the masses. The United States are far better off in 
this respect than Great Britain. Why should not the published 
price of a book which can be purchased for ninepence, be nine- 
pence, instead of a shilling, as it is at present? The only 
answer is that a few country shops can still get tenpence for 
the volume, and the railway book-stalls a shilling. But the 
places where anything higher than ninepence for a shilling book 
can be obtained are very rapidly decreasing in number. The 
general public rightly regard the published price as an absurd 
anomaly, It is to be hoped that at least one outcome of the present 
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agitation will be that publishers and booksellers will see their 
way to more closely approximating the selling and published 
rices. 

But the booksellers have other grievances. They complain 
that drapers and certain other tradesmen are combining book- 
selling with their businesses, and underselling them; and they 
blame the publishers for supplying any persons except book- 
sellers proper. But publishers must somehow or other dis- 
pose of their wares; and the public, somehow or other, will 
obtain the books they require. The trade of his customer 
matters not so much to the publisher, as the fact that his 
books are sold. The public, finding more or less difficulty 
jn obtaining what they require from the bookseller proper, 
turn to those quarters where their wants are most easily and 
cheaply supplied. The remedy for this grievance lies with the 
booksellers themselves. Let them more carefully select the 
books they place upon their shelves, and endeavour to obtain at 
least some idea of the scope, style, and ability of the various 
authors whose books they are constantly handling. If the know- 
“ledge of their trade thus becomes more of a reality than it is at 
present, the public will not be slow in discovering the fact, and 
will be only too ready to desert the draper, who cannot possibly 
give the same care and attention to what is merely an offshoot of 
his legitimate business, and to return to those who, having 
studied their wants, know exactly how best to supply them. 
The booksellers apparently have not sufficiently moved with 
the times, and have been trusting to the past and conservative 
customs of their trade, rather than keeping pace with modern 
requirements. That they are now waking up is evident; but 
ave should recommend them also to take courage, for they seem 
to us to be showing more despondency than is called for by the 
situation. 

But there is another grievance. The bookseller is grumbling 
because schoolmasters, who consume large quantities of 
certain classes of books, are in the habit of buying direct 
from the publishers. The bookseller seems to forget that there 
is great competition among the publishers, and that many 
school-books of rival publishers are, in the eyes of the school- 
‘master, equal in merit. Were the publisher to refuse to supply 
a schoolmaster, as likely as not the schoolmaster would obtain 
the books he required from another publisher. 

In short, these matters connected with the book trade which 
are intruding themselves upon the public notice are purely and 
simply questions of supply and demand. It is the old, old 
.story, that is continually being retold. Publishers have been 
printing larger numbers of books than the legitimate demand 
has required, and in order to dispose of the heavy stocks that 
they have held from year to year, have been offering larger dis- 
counts than have been customary in the trade, to any one who 
would buy their books in moderate quantities. Drapers and 
others, as well as booksellers, have availed themselves of these 
offers, and then the natural result follows. A fierce competition 
‘ensues among the various retailers, and it is not long before 
‘the lowest possible selling price is reached. An outcry is 
then raised, as the profits, in spite of the tempting discounts 
given by the publisher, are found in practice to be, after all, 
extremely small. But another and a deeper cause for this over- 
production has also been in operation. The printers have been 
‘busily competing amongst themselves for the printing of books, 
and as their prices get lower and lower, so does the publisher’s 
‘thirst for the production of books increase. 

Publishers will do well in the future to look more carefully 
‘to the demand than they have been doing. No book should be 
‘published that does not meet a distinct want of the day, and 
publishers should, as much as possible, abstain from making 
books, like the famous razors, simply and solely for selling. 
There should be a reason for, a distinct object in, each work 
that is published. Though publishers may at one time be able 
to force upon the market, by means of tempting discounts, a 
vast amount of literature which they could not dispose of 
-otherwise, the system cannot eventually react to their benefit. 
The booksellers, and others, who so warmly met their large 
Aiscount advances, will come to distrust the innovation, and 
refuse to purchase books negotiated on such terms. 

It is evident that just now the natural balance of supply and 
demand in the bookselling trade is disturbed, but the public 
may take comfort, in the fact that in all other trades there have 
been similarly stormy periods. We believe that the agitation 
will shortly settle down, and the storm which has been raised 
render the bookselling atmosphere clearer and healthier than it 








has been for some time past. Whether the phoenix that will 
arise from the ashes of the conflict will be the bookseller proper, 
or the bookseller who combines his business with some other 
trade, is another question. Be this as it may, we cannot help 
pointing out to the booksellers the futility of attempting—as is 
now seriously proposed by several writers in the Bookseller—to 
make the trade of Bookselling a close guild. Anything ap- 
proaching to protection of this kind will never be suffered by 
the public in this country. Besides, “ Rings” to keep up prices 
always break down; and restrictions, such as some booksellers 
would apparently like to see placed upon the sale of books, are 
as likely to be imposed as the Corn Laws to be reimposed. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PROSPECTS OF ENGLISH LAND. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPecTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—In connection with the candid and very informing letter of 
Mr. Bullock-Hall on this subject, the following facts may not 
be without interest and suggestiveness, with regard to the 
opinion that peasant-farming can only be successful in fruit and 
dairy districts, and that, as a consequence, a large proportion 
of the United Kingdom, particularly in the arable districts, is 
unfitted for la petite culture, and the cultivation of the soil by its 
proprietors. The case of Denmark, with a climate and soil cer- 
tainly not superior to our own, is especially interesting, and 
the particulars to be gleaned from Mr. Jenkins’s Report to the 
Royal Commissioners on the agriculture of that country will 
richly repay careful study. During the last twenty years, a 
vast change in the system of farming in Denmark has been 
made, and the number of small and large freehold farmers has 
greatly increased. Great attention has been given to dairying 
in connection with the profitable working of arable land, and the 
best butter in Denmark is now obtained from land which is all 
arable, and being despatched chiefly to England, frequently sells 
during the winter months at a higher price than our home- 
made produce. 

We yearly import butter of the value of teu million pounds 
sterling, and if some such plans as those which have been 
adopted in Denmatk (and which Mr. Jenkins explains very 
fully) were practised in this country, it is evident there would 
not be far to seek for a good market. Mr. Bullock-Hall remarks 
that in the late disastrous seasons had our soil been greatly 
subdivided, the ruin of the peasant-cultivators must have been 
very general. Inthe Report to the Royal Commissioners on 
the Agriculture of Belgium, there are given a series of questions, 
addressed to twenty-eight land-owners and tenant-farmers, dis- 
tributed all over the country, who may, says the Assistant- 
Commissioner, “ be regarded as so many independent witnesses, 
with reference to the present state of agriculture in the 
Netherlands.” Eight series of questions were addressed to 
each of these gentlemen, and in reply to the inquiry,—‘ Have 
the large or small farmers suffered most from foreign competi- 
tion and bad seasons ?”—of the twenty-eight replies, sixteen 
state that the large farmers have suffered most; four, that 
the small farmers are the greatest sufferers; and eight make no 
special allusion to the subject. Further, replying to the ques- 
tion, “ What class of farms is, on the whole, the best cultivated ?’” 
thirteen of these “independent witnesses” reply in favour of the 
small farms; eleven in favour of the large farms, and four 
make no reply. <A question as to the average size of farms 
elicits the following :— 

Farms from 6 to 15 acres prevail in 8 districts. 


a 20 to 50 ,, ” 7 ” 
” 50 to 100 ” ” 4 ” 
” over 100 _,, ” 7 ” 


Such facts as the foregoing are the alphabet, so to speak, of 
politicians and social reformers abroad, and, as Mr. Kay has 
acutely remarked, no Government in France, Switzerland, 
Norway, Germany, Belgium, the Channel Islands, the United 
States, or in a less degree in Italy, Spain, Russia, and Hungary, 
to say nothing of our own colonies, would have the smallest 
chance of success, were it courageous or fool-hardy enough to 
attempt to reimpose the feudal laws which fetter the land of the 
United Kingdom. 

La petite culture is a lost art in England. There can be no 
hope of its discovery by means of philanthropic associations 
and dilettante coddling of the peasant-proprietor. The one 
point to be kept steadily in view by land-law reformers is the 
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abolition of the power of settlement of land. The chief induce- 
ment to the purchase of a great landed estate being thus re- 
moved, the soil of the United Kingdom, as of other countries, 
will naturally be chiefly sought after and purchased by those 
who mean to get a living by working upon it, and whether in 
large or small farms, there will be room for proprietors of every 
grade; and only in this, combined with a real measure of “ com- 
pensation ” for those who are tenants, can there be any hope 
for the solid prosperity of the agriculture of the United King- 
dom.—I am, Sir, &c., Freperic Impey. 


Northfield, in Birmingham, February 24th. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS CHURCH PATRONAGE. 
(To THE Eprtor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Siz,—I am surprised both at the attack and the defence. So 
far from deserving censure, Mr. Gladstone deserves the highest 
praise, for having appointed men to important offices in the 
Church without regard to their political opinions. There is no 
need to excuse him for acting nobly. Clergymen may take 
opposite sides in politics, and yet be equally men of learning 
and ability, of blameless life and earnest devotion to their 
duties. Why should their advancement depend not on recog- 
nised merit, but on their adherence to a party? Lord 
Beaconsfield did not hesitate to nominate one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
warmest and most active supporters for a Bishopric. I should 
be sorry to think that Mr. Gladstone had less generosity. 

It is high time, surely, that it should be acknowledged on 
both sides that a man’s fitness to be a Bishop, or, let me add, to 
be a Judge, does not depend on party considerations. It may 
be said, of course, that Bishops have votes in the House of 
Lords, and that a Minister is bound to consider this in his 
appointments. The best answer to such an objection is to be 
found in the fact that Bishops, with rare exceptions, abstain 
from voting on questions of party politics. On grave questions 
of national concern, questions in which religion and morality 
are at stake, Bishops and clergymen, like the prophets of old, 
are bound to utter their convictions, and if the occasion arises, 
record their votes. They may oppose or they may be in favour 
of the policy of the Government, but they speak and act on 
conviction, as religious men,and not merely as politicians. It 
would be every way disastrous to make their advancement turn 
on their votes or their opinions. Mr. Gladstone has shown 
that he is above such considerations. He has shown that he 
can recognise merit in men of different political creeds. Let 
us hope that he will also show that he can recognise merit in 
all theological parties within the Church. At present, he has 
favoured one above the rest, and left another conspicuously out 
in the cold.—I am, Sir, &c., DEcANUS. 

[We entirely agree with our correspondent. But the remark 
which gave rise to this correspondence was quite consistent with 
his letter. What we did say was this, that if any criticism could 
be passed on Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical appointments, it is 
this, that he is so afraid of appearing to appoint from political 
motives, that devoted clergymen probably lose, instead of gaining, 
in the chance of promotion by happening to be strong Liberals. 
And this is, we believe, almost the truth.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


PROMOTION OF LIBERAL CLERGY. 

[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SpecraTor.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ E. V. H.,”’ has surely missed the 
point of your observations on the Ecclesiastical appointments 
of the Premier. You were replying, if I remember rightly, to 
the accusation of the Daily News, that Mr. Gladstone gave 
more than their share to the High-Church Clergy. Youasserted, 
on the contrary, that the Liberal High-Church Clergy seemed 
to have no chance at all with the present Government; and you 
instanced Dr. Liddon. 

Your correspondent gives a list of Mr. Gladstone’s Liberal 
appointments. In that list there is only one decided High 
Churchman. Of the rest, most are Broad Churchmen, one is 
Broad Church with High-Church sympathies, two are Low 
Churchmen, and the rest are colourless. 

What, moreover, is your correspondent’s criterion for a 
Liberal? A Liberalism which is so carefully concealed that it 
never connects itself with the Liberal party on crucial questions 
is a Liberalism which, in my opinion, is not worth much. The 
Dean of Wells, and one or two more of the names on your 
correspondent’s list, took a prominent and useful part in the 
controversy on the Eastern Question (to take a recent example). 





es 


But I do not remember the names of Dr. Barry or Canons 
Rowsell and Boyd Carpenter in that connection. 

I am not complaining of Mr. Gladstone’s appointments, On 
the whole, I think them very good appointments. I wish merely 
to point out that your remarks on the subject are justified by 
facts.—I am, Sir, &c., A. B. 





GOLD APPRECIATION AND FARM RENTALS, 
{To THE EprToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—The article in last week’s Spectator on Mr. Goschen’s. 
theory as to the relation between the alleged appreciation of 
gold and the farmers’ difficulties omits certain considerations. 
which, I venture to urge, are necessary for a proper estimate of 
the value of Mr. Goschen’s theory. Adopting the assumption 
which, for the sake of argument, is made in your article—that 
the value of gold is appreciated 20 per cent.—the effect upon 
farmers would be, as to those whose rents were fixed before the: 
rise in gold value, a real increase of 20 per cent. in their rent; 
and as to the others, whose rent was fixed since this rise, the: 
effect would be nil. If rents were diminished by the same per- 
centage as gold is appreciated, both farmer and landlord would 
be in no worse position than they were before this rise in gold 
value, for the simple reason that the purchasing power of the- 
farmer’s net income and the landlord’s rent would be increased: 
by a like per-centage. If the value of farm produce has, in 
consequence of the appreciation of gold, fallen 20 per cent.,. 
so likewise must have fallen the amount of cultivation expenses, 
and so also must the farmer’s net income have increased 2?» 
per cent. in purchasing power. Money rents must, by the 
natural laws of competition, rapidly come into adjustment with 
any appreciation in the value of gold; but such appreciation,. 
operating equally on both sides of an account, cannot diminish 
the real net income of the farmers, nor the real rent of the land- 
lords. If farmers or landlords are in any worse position after 
the rise in gold value than they were before, their difficulties: 
must be due to other causes than gold appreciation—I ams. 
Sir, &c., W. P. B.S. 

[Two great “expenses of cultivation’ do not decrease. One, 
the greatest, is the price of labour; and the other is taxation. 
Nothing, in fact, has decreased, except rent where leases have 
expired, and the cost of seed-corn. Our correspondent forgets that 
a farmer alone among tradesmen has an extra reason for yielding 
to a demand for high rent. When he throws up his farm, he throws: 
up the home, probably, of his whole life. We have ourselves 
known men bear impossible rents, rents the soil could not yield,. 
rather than do it. The farmer, moreover, is always hoping for- 
higher prices, and does not see that if they have fallen through 
the appreciation of gold, his hope is vain—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SPIRIT DUTIES AND FINANCIAT, REFORM. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—In your reference last Saturday to the deputation from: 
the Financial Reform Association, you say that they “ acknow-- 
ledged that their ultimate object was to abolish all indirect 
taxation in favour of direct, and that they included the liquor: 
duties in indirect taxes,—this latter, we imagine, being a new 
departure.” This sentence fully expresses the views of Mr.. 
Muspratt, who presented the memorial ; but it was brought out 
by a question from Mr. Childers, after Mr. Muspratt had finished 
his speech. In thanking Mr. Childers for receiving the deputa- 
tion, I was careful to state that Mr. Muspratt spoke for 
himself only, and not for the whole, and that the large majority 
of those present were not prepared to advocate the abolition of’ 
the duties on intoxicating liquors.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, February 25th. W. S. Carne.. 





SIGHT AND SUNLIGHT. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—With reference to the sight of Orientals living in a climate 
possessing a bright sun anda glaring soil, I may instance what 
I myself observed in the Punjaub. A Sikh who often accom- 
panied me snipe and duck-shooting, astounded me by his keen- 
ness of sight. I have excellent sight myself, and can, at the age 
of fifty, read the smallest print of the eyesight-test-tables far 
beyond the prescribed distance ; but the impression I gathered 
then was that this man’s sight was to my own in the proportion 
of an ordinary opera glass to ordinary sight. On one occasion, 
he followed with his eyes a wounded wild duck, as it disappeared 
in the hot haze, so long after it was lost to my view, that had he 
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not actually picked it up, as well as announced its fall, I should 
have deemed its still being visible to him incredible. I have 
always regretted that I did not pace the distance, which was 
astonishing.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuenas. 





MR. ROMANES ON ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘*‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

§in,—Having just returned from Florence, I write, in the first 
jnstance, to thank your reviewer for supplying, as a result of his 
farther inquiry into the subject, additional evidence against his 
original statement concerning the incubating habits of ostriches. 
From the account which the Superintendert at the Zoological 
Gardens at Florence gave me of the process, it is impossible to 
question that the female bird takes part in it. I have, however, 
to object to your reviewer's assertion that I based my correct 
statement of fact upon “the traditional impression of opinion.” 
Mr. Biggar’s evidence, on which I relied, is first-hand, and did 
not “rest simply on a survival of the old belief,’ as your 
reviewer may satisfy himself, by referring to an article on 
ostrich-farming in the January number of the Centwry, which 
is written by Mr. Biggar, and describes still more in detail the 
incubating habits of the female bird. 

Concerning the woodpecker, I have only to remark that in my 
.search for the authorities on which your reviewer relied, I encoun- 
tered the quotations which he now supplies. But itis evident that 
our ideas as to what constitutes, to use his words, “the essential 
difference between evidence” as good or bad are here, as elsewhere, 
in hopeless disagreement. For, to my mind, it is no evidence 
at all that a green woodpecker does not remove its chips, to be 
told, by an accumulation of authority, that a black woodpecker 
does not do so; one might just as well say that a tumbler 
pigeon does not tumble, because a carrier pigeon does not do so. 
‘Therefore, at best, the question with regard to the green wood- 
pecker must be considered doubtful. In my book, I gave Couch’s 
statement expressly on Couch’s authority; and in subsequent 
editions, I shall continue to do so, adding merely that it is dis- 
puted both by Mr. Harley and by Yarrell’s editor—I am, 
‘Sir, &e., Grorce J. Romanes. 

(Mr. Romanes has had a most unreasonable amount of space 
-already, and though we do not grudge him the last word, he 
should, for his own sake, try to mortify his own excessive craving 
for that luxury of controversy.—Eb. Spectator. } 








BOOKS. 


——i 
THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE.* 


We have written so often of Lord Lawrence, that this biography, 
which tells us nothing new, though it justifies and solidifies many 
previous convictions, interests us rather for itself as a work, than 
for its subject. Mr. Bosworth Smith has in the main done his work 
“excellently well. He has reduced his immense and, we dare say, 
ratherintractable mass of materials—pilesof letters, memoranda, 
-and minutes—into a regular and quite readable biography, in 
which the figure of his hero is never lost amid the profusion of 
historical and official details. His conception of that figure, too, 
is, so far as we can judge, exactly true. The strong, masterful 
North Irishman, with his capacity for rule, his indomitable 
courage, his love of justice, and his rude straightforwardness, 
is thoroughly well brought out, by a friend who does not forget 
that under that rough husk was one of the most tender of hearts, 
a man who, however rugged to the external world, was to those 
he loved one of the most devoted of friends. ‘There is some- 
thing almost of pathos in the contrast between the hero of the 
office, who seemed to all subjects so stern and to all subordi- 
nates so exacting, and the man at home, who could not be at 
rest if his wife were absent from the room ten minutes, and who 
‘was the playfellow of all his children. No one who reads Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s minute narrative will doubt that John 
Lawrence was a king of men, a man with a royal simplicity 
of nature, who swayed all who came in contact with him by 
virtue not of arts but of qualities inherent in himself, who first 
overawed and then conciliated milliéng of Asiatics by right of a 

ertain majesty of nature. The public instinct about his char- 
acter is shown conclusively to have been true, shown so conclu- 
Sively that we doubt if there will be more discussion about him, 
if future historians will do any more than describe Lord Law- 
rence as one of the men whose greatness is beyond question, and 
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needs but little analysis. This effect is produced, moreover, with- 
out any of the usual efforts. Nothing, so far as we perceive, is con- 
cealed, or softened, or slurred over. Mr. Smith, though enthusi- 
astic for his subject, is not a slave to him, does not deny his 
hardness or his dominance, or his occasional want of sympathy 
with those he ruled so well. He does not try to hide his principal 
defect as a ruler, a proclivity to prejudice about persons—usually 
well founded, but still prejudice—and he by no means over-exalts 
his intellectual power. Indeed, we havea faucy, which we cannot 
prove without quoting the whole book, that he rather under- 
rates it, that he does not in his mind do quite justice to that 
hard, cold, but nearly perfect, sensibleness which in John 
Lawrence, as in almost all men who have reigned successfully, 
formed the substratum of the intellectual character. He could 
always see the proportion of things, the meaning of events, 
the extent-and nature of the resource in his hand. Though a 
man of marvellous decision, he hated to decide without careful 
thinking, usually, however, when he had thought, returning to 
his first impression. For all his simplicity, he was wonderfully 
difficult to take in,—no native, in particular, ever performed that 
feat; he was never carried away by enthusiasm; and he had 
the king’s feeling that, after all, the first value of men was 
as instruments; and that if they were expended for the State,— 
well, they were very usefully expended. He would on occasion, 
as in Hodson’s case, employ a man in whom he utterly dis- 
believed; and though Mr. Bosworth Smith repudiates the 
charge, he could be nearly merciless in using up the men who 
could be of use, but who did not possess his own iron force. As a 
rule, Mr. Smith paints the warts faithfully, and the reader 
who is painstaking can see well for himself where the defects, 
such as they are, in a most heroic figure are to be sought. The 
materials, in fact, for a complete and living portrait of 
Lord Lawrence have been brought together, under most diffi- 
cult circumstances, with a completeness which we heartily 
admire. 

The single defect of the book is that the materials have not 
been thoroughly reduced to shape. It is too big, too full of stuff, 
too well stocked with argument. If we were to say it was 
verbose, we should be unjust, for Mr. Smith writes well, is never 
dull, and only occasionally grandiloquent ; but there is too much 
of it, too much in every chapter, as well as in the whole. The 
sense of proportion is imperfect. Mr. Smith does not clearly 
see that it is in his great work, and not his little work, that 
John Lawrence is interesting; that the history of his earlier 
life requires no details, and might be compressed into fifty pages; 
that his deeds were the creation of “the Punjab” and the cap- 
ture of Delhi; that the man is of the kind who comes out most 
clearly in strong outline, and needs few of the slighter touches. 
Still less does he need apology. Mr. Smith—quite naturally, 
considering the controversy about Lord Lawrence which the 
Tories contrived to raise—thinks him in need of praise, and very 
often writes as if he were a controversialist, defending his friend 
against unseen, but powerful, calumniators. That may be, for 
what we know, the exact truth; but that attitude detracts from 
the value of the biography, and has, with certain pices justifi- 
catives which should have gone into an appendix, swollen 
its bulk to an inordinate extent, an extent the more 
remarkable, because Mr. Smith has unusual self-control, 
takes no advantage of his opportunities to inflict history on us, 
and has compressed Lord Lawrence’s Viceroyalty as sternly as 
Carlyle compressed Frederick’s civil administration after the 
Seven Years’ War. The bulk is increased by a great many pages 
like the following, which, if the book reveals either John 
Lawrence or his surroundings—and it does both—cannot but 
leave upon the reader an impression of intrusive superfluity :-— 

‘And who was the man who, above all others, had done most 
towards this result ? To whom did all England and all India, while 
the memory of his deeds was too fresh and the personal sense of 
deliverance was too vivid to allow of aught but the simple truth 
being told, agree that our success was chiefly owing ? To whom but 
to the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, who had fixed those keen, 
deep-set, grey eyes of his on that one spot from the very moment of 
the revolt, and had refused to look elsewhere till he had secured and 
had witnessed its fall? He it was who, ruling the most warlike and, 
potentially, the most turbulent of Indian provinces, had made it to be 
the arsenal, the anchor, the recruiting-ground of the whole of India, 
and holding it in his iron, or rather, I would say, in his easy grasp, 
had crushed mutiny and disorder wherever it had shown its head, had 
kept thousands of armed and disarmed Sepoys in hand, had carried 
on the civil administration of the country, and raised its revenue as 
though in a time of profound peace, and yet had stripped it of ita 
natural guardians, of the great army which successive Governors- 
General had thought essential to its security and that of India, had 
sent regiment after regiment in quick succession to Delhi, and then to 
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take their places, relying on the justice of his rule, had, with prudent 
audacity, enlisted Sikhs and Punjabis, Afridis and Mohmunds, and re- 
presentatives of a dozen other wild tribes, till he could boast, and truly 
boast, that he had called into existence an army of over 30,000 men. 
The natives of the Punjab generally and the civil and military 
officers trained in the Lawrence school, no doubt contributed, in their 
several degrees, nobly towards the general result. But in what chief 
ruler, we may well ask, did all the best elements of a province ever find 
so stalwart and so true a personification, in whom were they all so well 
summed up as was the Punjab in the person of Sir John Lawrence ? 
Alone the Punjab had done the work. Not a man had come from 
England, or was within four hundred miles of the scene of action, 
when Delhi fell. With the exception of the small contingent from 
Meerut, and the help sent by Frere from Scinde, not a man, not a 
rupee, not a gun, not a beast of burden, had come from the whole of 
the rest of India tothe support of the Delhi Field Force. What 
wonder, then, that the leading members of the Government of India 
and of the Government of England, that the chief officers of the 
army before Delhi, who knew the circumstances best, and the ablest 
of the subordinates who served under him—in spite of jealousies, 
and heartburnings, and misconceptions, such as must arise at such 
a time—all greeted Sir John Lawrence by acclamation as the man 
who had done more than any other single man to save the Indian 
Empire ?” 

All that, be it remarked, is after eight hundred well-filled pages 
of narrative, showing all that John Lawrence had been and 
done. The same defect, the defect of the novelist, who says, 
“See how good my hero is, how noble, and how well under- 
stood !” constantly reappears, and with the over-profuseness of 
the story, injures for the reader what is otherwise both excellent 
and enjoyable work. We do trust that when the popular 
edition is called for, Mr. Bosworth Smith himself will compress 
his own work with a ruthless hand, prune it down unsparingly 
till it occupies only one volume, in which there shall be scarcely 
a page of the biographer’s reflections. He will find that, as 
always, “the more the. marble wastes, the more the statue 
grows,” and that the figure of his hero will come out still sharper, 
still more grand, still more attractive to a generation which 
knew him not. 


This reviewer, who has heard more of Lord Lawrence than 
most men, has heard but four charges against him that were 
worth one moment’s attention. One, a very trumpery one, but 
incessantly reiterated in India, is that he was a mean man. 
Mr. Smith, who has evidently heard this also, takes some pains to 
show that it was not true, and succeeds. Lord Lawrence de- 
tested not only waste, official or private, but expenditure on 
himself ; but he could give liberally and ungrudgingly, whenever 
there was any reason or justification, and was always the one 
of the family to whom all its members looked for guidance and 
help in pecuniary affairs. Another charge was, that he benefited 
by the services of other men, and was, in fact, made by them. 
There is not throughout his career, as here related, the 
faintest justification for the charge. Throughout, it is palpa- 
ble that the true charge lies the other way, that he was 
from first to last a little too much the master, a little 
too apt to stipulate, as it were, with those whom he selected 
that they would always take orders and inspiration from 
himself. He blamed his servants rather than praised, 
except when he was writing of them. The third is, that 
he behaved unfairly to his brother, Sir Henry, a man as 
much beyond him in genius as below him in efficiency. 
The general truth as to that story comes out thoroughly 
in the narrative. Lord Lawrence, essentially a typical 
Englishman, never mentioned his brother without admit- 
ting his superiority, and, when they clashed, sent in a re- 
quest for his own removal. But Sir Henry was essentially an 
Irishman, and Lord Lawrence, when under him or alongside him, 
fretted at his foibles till half his powers were gone. The history 
of the two countries is in the quarrel, or rather would be, if 
both countries had been blameless. And finally, it is alleged that, 
in the height of the struggle for Delhi, Lord Lawrence recom- 
mended that, if the day went against us, we should cede Peshawur 
to the Afghans, retire behind the Indus, and utilise the great garri- 
son of Peshawur, itself a small corps d’armée, for the reconquest 
of India. That charge is exactly true, and is fully admitted, the 
only question being whether Lord Lawrence was right or wrong. 
We believe, notwithstanding the light of subsequent events, 
that he was not only absolutely right, but that in the contin- 
gency suggested, retreat from before Delhi, no other plan could 
by possibility have been adopted. And one of the most coldly 
luminous intellects that ever studied English politics from with- 
out, the Prince Consort, thought so too, and specially told Lord 
Lawrence that on that question he had been entirely right. 
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WILFRED’S WIDOW.* 

A THOROUGHLY amusing book, the interest of which carries the 
reader on through every page of a sufficiently brief story. We 
must say, however, that we have seldom read a story so lively 

which is more open to the old criticism that the bad character 

of the novel is a great deal more interesting than any of the 

good characters with which it is brought into unfavourable com. 

parison. How is it that “the Author of Mrs. Jerninghan’s 
Jownal” manages to inspire her readers, without, we think, at 

all intending to do so, with a sort of terror at the codes of' con. . 
vention, like unto the laws of the Medes and Persians, into which. 

English county life crystallises under the influence of family 
usages and social etiquettes. Instead of making us fee} 

how worthless the young woman who constitutes the chief in. 

terest of this story really is,—and she is worthless,—the author 

of Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal manages to inspire us with a 

very considerable amount of sympathy for her, and to make us: 
feel a shade of something like contempt for the qnite too inno. 

cent young ladies on whom she imposes so completely, and, so. 

far as her owncharacter goes, so involuntarily. We are aware that 

our author means to inspire us with the feeling that the decent 

conventions of English county life are nothing but the outworks,. 

as it were, of the inward humility and receptiveness of ‘a 

Christian spirit, and that the wildness and waywardness of her 
adventuress are in the same way meant to be the counterparts 

of those moral qualities which resent discipline from above, and: 
exist only to win distractions and enjoyments for the possessor 

of them. Somehow, however, she hardly succeeds in con- 
veying this impression adequately to her readers’ minds, 
It is not too much to say that Constance and Ally, with 
their final assumption that there is no life at all except 

the life of the domestic and religious affections, and their 

utter want of insight into those aspects of human nature which 

do not depend on the affections for their satisfaction but which 

crave more vivid external interests, rather incline us to- 
apologise for the adventuress, than to blame her as she deserves; 
and we suspect even that the authoress herself has a half-sur-- 
pressed sympathy with her self-caged wild bird, or she would 
hardly be able to describe the delight of her first escape from 

the conventions of a well-bred county-circle with such vivid and 

almost irresistible force :— 

“She sprang into an empty first-class carriage as gay as a lark. 
rather proud of having a man in handsome livery to give her her 
ticket when she was seated there, and arrange her light summer wrap 
about her. And then the train started, and carried her off to London 
in it. It was only seven weeks since she had travelled the same road 
from London to Woodlands, and what eventful weeks they had been 
to her! What delightful changes they had brought into her life, in- 
tolerable as the burthen of them had at last become! And now in 
what altered circumstances was she retracing her steps! She threw 
her arms up triumphantly in the air, then jumped to her feet and 
began dancing. It is not easy to dance in a railway-carriage that is 
rushing through space at the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour, 
but Silvia performed a sort of war-dance notwithstanding, mingling 
the steps with gay hurrahs and exclamations of ‘Free! free! free! 
After a while she reseated herself, and made herself decorously com- 
fortable in the corner of the carriage. ‘Is there any blessing on 
earth like freedom ?’ she said; ‘it is almost worth while to have been 
shut up for a month in a cage, in order to really enjoy it.’ She had 
not the faintest idea what she meant to do with this glorious liberty 
of hers. Mere liberty at the moment seemed enough, without 
making any use of it at all. She knew no one in London, except Sir 
Percival Ross, whom she would not dare to communicate with; she 
had no toothache, and no more intention of visiting a dentist than of 
looking up Aunt Lydia’s cousin, Selina Fleetwood, in Albert Terrace.. 
She knew perfectly well what she should not do, though she had not 
made up her mind what she should. But she was happy—gloriously 
happy ; and how pretty she looked, in her happiness! She tossed her 
bonnet away from her, her eyes sparkled, her cheeks glowed; she 
laughed the joyous laugh of untroubled youth; she threw herself 
about in twenty different attitudes, saved from vulgarity by natural 
grace. There was something charming in this abandonment, that 
spoke more of nature than of civilisation. It was the freedom of the: 
spirit that joyfully asserted itself through the limbs, for the body was: 
‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d’ within the space of a railway-carriage,. 
and yet liberty was uncontrolled. ‘How have I borne it so long, 
she cried suddenly ; ‘and how shall I bear it any longer ?’” 

The description of her London escapade is almost the best thing 
in the book, though the account of her alarm at the prospect 
of life in so confined an atmosphere as that of Sir Percival 
Ross’s house, presided over as it is by a very strait-laced 
mother, is very nearly as good. Altogether, we must say that 
the adventuress is painted with excellent skill and moderation,. 
amounting sometimes to genuine sympathy. No one can 
absolutely dislike her, in spite of the unstiating resources of 
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her falsehood, and we regret to say that our author leaves upon 
us a sort of terrible suspicion that the second brother,—the 
strait-laced Geoffry,—is not at all unlikely to pursue the poor 
disgraced adventuress with his admiration, even afterall her arts 
have been discovered and her impostures brought to light. 

One of the best effects in the book is the impression of 
quasi-remorse produced on the poor actress’s previously wholly 
unmoral imagination, by discovering the genuine piety and 
goodness of her supposed sister-in-law and cousin,—the incipient 
self-contempt which this awakens in her,—and the dismay with 
which she perceives the possibility that an ideal of character and 
conduct may spring up within her which would render her 
intolerable to herself, and her whole past life a sort of curse of 
memory, from which it might become impossible to escape :— 


“Silvia went into the garden, and strolling about there, en- 
deavoured to shake off the feelings and thoughts that had been for 
the first time in her life awakened in her heart that day. She 
shrank from them with terror, only just having become aware of the 
fact that you cannot be happy because you choose, and that memory 
of a past will interfere with the present, even against the vehement 
opposition of the person whose memory it is; and that remorse 
might be awakened even in her heart, resolved as she was when she 
did things that she would be glad if they succeeded, and if they 
failed—try again. Was she passing out of her own power? Had 
she lost mastery over herself? A few minutes’ violent emotion, and 
then the clouds burst and the sky was clear again. She was accus- 
tomed to this. But were regret and remorse actually planting their 
stings in her breast—lasting stings? and were dreadful plants to 
spring up and flourish from these roots, poisoning her whole life ? 
Was it possible that such things really were? She had read, she 
had heard of such things—but did they really exist, and could they 
exist for her? She shrank with terror; she cowered down on a 
bench in the garden. She was cold under that brilliant summer sky; 
she was frightened, she was helpless, she did not know what to do.’’ 


That, and the little scene which had brought her to feel in this 


fashion, are powerfully drawn, in one sense almost too powerfully: 


drawn,—they make us feel so much more sympathy with Silvia 
than they ought to make us feel if Constance and Ally are to 
hold their right places in the story. On the whole, we should 
say that while “ the Author of Mis. Jerningham’s Jowrnal” has 
given us a very lively and interesting book, in which all the 
characters are sketched with sufficient distinctness, she has 
disposed us to feel more sympathy with the outlaw, and less 
sympathy with the saint and the gentle heroine of convention, 
than she intended to inspire ;—or that, if we are mistaken in this, 
she feels herself more sympathy with the outlaw than her own 
ideal will permit her frankly to ackuowledge. 


FOUR YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY.* 
Tuts book is brilliant, interesting, and full of instruction; but 
we doubt whether the public will draw from it the moral which 
the author seeks to convey. It is, in fact, an impeachment of 
the policy of O'Connell after his imprisonment, and a justifi- 
cation of the counter-policy of the Young Ireland party. The 
author is exceedingly fair. He tells the whole truth, and 
gives his readers the means of judging for themselves how far 
he has made out his case against O’Connell. After a candid 
review of the whole evidence, as Sir Charles Duffy presents it, 
we must frankly own that the policy of the Young Ireland 
party, interpreted by the light of events, appears to us, if 
not to justify, at least to excuse the attitude of O’Connell 
towards them. Look at the facts. It is probably no exag- 
geration to say that from the landing of Strongbow in Ireland 
to our own day no single Irishman can be named to whom 
Ireland owes so large a debt of gratitude as she owes to 
O'Connell. He it was who first broke the spell of Protestant 
domination, and taught the Irish that they could by moral force 
alone obtain all that they had a right to demand from the 
British Parliament. It is true, indeed, as Sir Charles Duffy 
showed in his previous volume, that O'Connell, before his im- 
prisonment, sometimes used language which sounded danger- 
ously like an appeal to physical force. But when the Govern- 
ment prohibition of the Clontarf meeting brought him face to 
face with stubborn facts, he frankly recognised the folly and 
Wickedness of provoking a struggle which could only result in 
the fruitless slaughter of his followers and the curtailment of 
his country’s liberties. That was a lesson which Sir Charles 
Duffy and his friends refused to learn. With the uncal- 
culating recklessness of brave and generous, but surely 
not wise, patriots, they blamed O’Connell for not fling- 
ing his undisciplined and unofficered masses against the 
trained and officered troops of the Government. It was 
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easy enough to convict the Liberator of inconsistency and 
gasconade. He had, undoubtedly, used language which justified 
his followers in believing that he was prepared for the alterna- 
tive of physical force, if moral force should prove unavailing. 
But it was surely better, and braver also, to face the reproach 
of inconsistency, and even of pusillanimity, than to provoke a 
conflict which he knew must prove disastrous to his cause and 
ruinous to his country. It was probably the recoil from this 
imminent peril that drove O'Connell into the opposite extreme 
of denouncing, without any reservation, any resort to physical 
force in the regeneration of Ireland. He would, no doubt, 
admit, as an abstract proposition, the right of every nation to 
assert its freedom and independence by an appeal to arms, if 
all other arguments failed. But he evidently convinced himself 
that an insurrection in Ireland would inevitably be a failure, and 
therefore a crime. Hence the energy with which he denounced 
any kind of appeal to physical force. The Young Irelanders 
had an easy task in refuting him on the ground of history and 
general politics; but their own conduct afterwards proved that 
O’Connell was practically in the right. He saw, and they did 
not, the goal towards which they were rapidly travelling. 


The first serious divergence between the policy of O'Connell 
and the policy of Young Ireland was exhibited in an article 
written by Mitchell, and published in Sir Charles Duffy’s paper, 
the Nation, the most influential journal at that time in Ireland. 
The avowed aim of the article was to teach the Irish how rail- 
ways might be used as efficient instruments of guerrilla warfare 
against the Government. O’Connell’s Repeal Association was 
scattered all over Ireland, and divided into districts, each under 
the superintendence of a Repeal warden. Mitchell suggested 
in his article in the Nation that “ it might be useful to promul- 
gate through the country, to be read by all Repeal wardens in 
their parishes, a few short and easy rules as to the mode of dealing 
with railways in case of any enemy daring to make a hostile use of 
them,” daring, that is, to move troops or constabulary to any part 
of Ireland which might be menaced by disorder or insurrection. 
Sir Charles Duffy thinks the spirit and language of Mitchell’s 
article “natural and legitimate, under the circumstances.” What 
were “the circumstances”? Simply that the Standard had 
written of the agitation for Repeal in coarse and violent lan- 
guage, and had pointed out that the railways had placed every 
part of Ireland “ within six hours of the garrison of Dublin.” 
O’Connell viewed the matter in a different light. He called at 
the office of the Nation, “to remonstrate against the dangerous 
conjunction of Repeal wardens with lessons in the art of 
guerrilla warfare.” Surely this was not surprising, considering 
that the Nation was distributed among all the Repeal wardens 
by the agency and funds of O’Connell’s Association. Sir Charles 
Duffy tauntingly contrasts O’Connell’s remonstrance on this 
occasion with the Liberator’s own language on former occasions, 
and thinks it “somewhat surprising” that he “should have 
become so squeamish.” Would it not have been fairer to be- 
lieve that O’Connell had become convinced of the folly and 
mischief of all such language, his own included, and was honestly: 
bent on discouraging it ? ‘ But he was the leader, and we com- 
plied,” pleads Sir Charles Duffy. But how did they comply ? 
“ Mitchell, in the next number, mentioned that Mr. O’Connell 
had remonstrated on the subject, and that it must be clearly 
understood that the Nation ‘had neither connection with nor 
control over Repeal wardens.’” Sir Charles Duffy thinks it 
was ungenerous on the part of O'Connell not to have been 
satisfied with such a disclaimer? But was it ungenerous? A 
thousand copies of the Nation were distributed by O’Connell’s 
Association among the Repeal wardens. O’Connell would 
therefore be justly held responsible for the teaching of the 
Nation, and the Nation neither withdrew nor modified one jot 
or tittle of the doctrine laid down in Mitchell’s article. We 
candidly do not see how O’Connell could, under the circum- 
stances, have allowed his Association to be identified even 
in sympathy with the conductors of the Nation, when the 
editor, Sir Charles Duffy, found himself prosecuted for seditious 
libel. To prosecute at all was unwise, as the event proved. 
But how could O’Connell have identified himself with the 
defendants without making himself responsible for opinions 
which he heartily condemned? The eloquent speech of the de- 
fendant’s counsel, moreover, was, in fact, a powerful defence of 
the doctrine of Mitchell’s article,—the right of the Repealers to 
use physical force in carrying out their programme. Of course, 
the abstract right of insurrection remains indefeasible to every 
nation which believes itself oppressed. But a popular leader 
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should shape his conduct by what is practically feasible rather 
than by what is abstractedly right; and can anybody now 
doubt, looking back at all the circumstances, that O’Connell’s 
estimate of what was possible was much nearer the truth than 
the sanguine anticipations of the Young Ireland party ? 

We draw our conclusions exclusively from the materials 
which Sir Charles Duffy has himself supplied. From these it 
seems to us clear that O’Connell saw, and the Young Irelanders 
did not see, how narrow was the line which separated their 
teaching from overt rebellion; and overt rebellion at that 
time as the result proved, was madness, The death of O’Connell 
in the year 1847 removed the check which kept the Young 
Irelanders within bounds, and the Revolution in France, which 
soon followed, threw them clean off their balance. Sir Charles 
Duffy preached rebellion defiantly in the Nation, and Mitchell 
4who had meanwhile separated from the Nution on quite another 
qjuestion) openly defied the Government in his United Irishman 
to interfere with him. “They were assured,” says Sir C. Duffy, 
“in specific terms, that if they could not forthwith crush these 
determined assailants, they would be crushed by them. They 
were invited, and dared to try the experiment.” “If you get 
me within your power,” said Mitchell, addressing the Lord- 
Lieutenant, through the United Irishman, “I entreat you to 
show me no mercy, as I, so help me God, would show none to 
you!” Sir Charles Duffy condemns the wild extravagance of 
Mitchell; but, in truth, it differed only in degree from his own. 
‘The materials for a successful rebellion in Ireland did not then 
exist. England was at peace with all the world, and had no 
internal troubles except in Ireland. Only enthusiastic dreamers 
could rely on active aid from France or the United States, and 
without external aid a rising in Ireland could only mean a con- 
flict between an army of soldiers and a promiscuous mob of 
peasants. Indeed, the Young Irelanders soon found, to their 
cost, that they had not even an undisciplined mob to back 
them. The Irish clergy were opposed to them, and the Irish 
<lergy then controlled the masses. Mr. Smith O’Brien’s 
abortive attempt at insurrection, in such a condition of affairs, 
seems to us to furnish the strongest possible justification of 
O'Connell’s attitude towards the Young Ireland party. 

It is only the statesmanship of O’Connell that we are con- 
trasting with the statesmanship of the Young Irelanders. That 
O’Connell and his sons were jealous of the Nation and its staff 
is probably true, and if Sir Charles Duffy had limited his 
censure to points of that sort, we should be disposed to admit 
that he had made out his case. Nothing, for instance, could have 
been more unjust or more ungenerous than the accusations of in- 
fidelity which O’Connell either inspired or countenanced against 
the teaching of the Nation. Nor, again, do we dispute the justice 
of Sir Charles Duffy’s accusation of self-seeking and place- 
hunting against O’Connell’s immediate friends and relations. 
Here, too, we think that he has made out his case. O’Connell 
would have stood better with posterity, and would have wielded 
a more salutary influence with the Government, if he had kept 
his hands clean from all official patronage. Of the contrast 
between himself and the Young Irclanders on that point they 
have every reason to be proud. Whatever we may think of the 
‘wisdom of their policy, there can be but one opinion about 
their noble unselfishness and self-sacrificing bravery. No 
one can say of any of them that they encouraged others to run 
risks from which they shrank themselves. If they were fore- 
most in urging others into dangerous enterprises, they were 
equally foremost in placing themselves in the forefront of the 
danger. The public opinion of England has condemned their 
policy; but Sir Charles Duffy’s book is a pathetic record of 
chivalrous, if mistaken, patriotism. 





SCOTCH RURAL LIFE IN FICTION.* 


‘Tur appearance of three novels—two of them are decidedly above 
the average—dealing exclusively with modern Scotch country 
life, and of the second edition of a series of realistic and well- 
executed Aberdeenshire sketches by a careful observer and skilful 
social photographer, encourages the hope that the school of 
fiction which used to reproduce manners, life, and religion in 
humble circles north of the Tweed is not quite extinct. We 
have at present many Scotch novelists of eminence, no doubt, 
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in the sense of novelists who are Scotch by blood or birth, aelue 
like Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. William Black. Such have in 
certain of their works reproduced social foibles and humours 

and Mrs. Oliphant more particularly has in her latest works 
shown a tendency to return to her early love, with all her early 
enthusiasm, although it must be allowed that from first to last 
she has looked at Scotch life very largely from the stand. 
point of the country-house or the manse, and sometimes, also, of 
the Episcopalian parsonage. Both Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Black 
are, however, essentially English novelists, in the sense that 
they appeal to an essentially English public. Other Scotch 
writers, like Mr. Charles Gibbon, either deal with the life 
of Scotland in the past, or only with the picturesque side of the 
present, although it is only fair to Mr. Gibbon to say that in that 
work of his which ran its course in Good Words last year, he indi- 
cated more capacity for penetrating beneath the surface of Scotch 
life than he has hitherto done. Perhaps the bulk of Mr. George 
MacDonald’s novels have their scenes laid beyond the Tweed, but 
the spirituality which is their most notable characteristic is as rare 
in Scotch life as it is in English fiction. Where are the successors, 
—we shall not say of Scott or Miss Ferrier, but of Wilson or 
Galt, or the author of Mansie Wauch ? Is Scotch character 
becoming less Scotch, or are Scotch “ characters” now worthy 
of preservation only in after-dinner or angling-roost stories, or 
in collections like the well-known one by Dean Ramsay? How 
is it that the ecclesiastical agitations which during the last 
half-century led to the formation of the Free Church and the 
abolition of patronage in the Establishment, have not produced 
one good work of fiction, at once humoristic and free from 
vulgarity ? 

The four books which have called forth these questions are not 
quite of such a calibre as, in effect, to constitute a full 
answer to them, either in the affirmative or the negative. But 
there is no doubt as to their being products of the Scotch soil. 
Mr. Alexander’s Aberdeenshire sketches, under the title of Life 
among My Ain Folk—which we must unfortunately dismiss with 
a word—are indeed handfuls of that soil which has given 
Scotland some of her hardest heads ; and one of them, “ Baubie 
Huie’s Bastard Geet,” which is fullof quiet, but effective humour, 
is the clearest revelation we have ever seen of the feeling in 
Scotch country districts in regard to certain aspects of morality. 
Matthew Dale is the story of the engagement by a well-to-do 
Scotch farmer of the daughter of a Dissenting Presbyterian 
minister, first as housekeeper, and then as wife. The scene of 
Angus Graeme is laid in a Scotch country parish, and Angus 
Graeme himself is a character of such a kind as to make other 
people than Mr. Gladstone fall into the mistake that Scotland 
is “the land o’ the leal.’ The Laird’s Secret tells of 
the fortunes of two daughters of the manse, one of whom 
marries “the laird,” and the other the doctor, in a Scotch 
parish. There is in all three an abundance of the 
Scotch dialect—most of it wonderfully pure, too—of Scotch 
proverbs, and of Scotch religion, in the form, it must be 
confessed, however, of Scotch ecclesiastical disputes. Morton, 
the chief villain of The Laird’s Secret, is a Scotch High- 
Church Episcopalian, who commits almost endless villanies, 
in order that be may bring converts and money to Rome. 
Angus Graeme is, to no inconsiderable extent, an attack 
upon the Free Church. The raison d@étre of Matthew Dale can- 
not be said to be an ecclesiastical or religious one. But 
when Ann Forbes and her future Ahasuerus first meet, they 
plunge into an ecclesiastical dispute. “I am a member of 
the Relief body,” she explains. He replies, “A Dissenter! 
Ah! I believe that the most of my household are Dissenters. 
What is it they say of them? That they’ll neither steal nor 
swear; but they lie and cheat like the—ahem!” Some of the 
best minor characters in all three are typical Scotchwomen of 
the half-servant, half-friend type, such as the nurse who watches 
over Helen and Harriet Fitzjames, in The Laird’s Secret, and 
Janet, the old servant in Matthew Dale, not to speak of practical 
Mrs. Scott, who is perpetually helping Ann Forbes out of her 
difficulties, and yet is also perpetually rushing off to attend to 
“the bairnses’ faither,” as, by a quaint Scotch euphemism, she 
describes her husband. In short, all that is really good in these 
novels, of writing, of character, even of sentiment, as also in 
Mrs. Walford’s excellent story of Dick Netherby—that is essen- 
tially a Border novel, however—is Scotch, and rural Scotch. 

The Laird’s Secret is by no means equal to Matthew Dale or 
Angus Graeme. It has a crude, juvenile look. The Fitzjames 
girls are not so much Scotch “lasses” as English boarding- 
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school “ misses,” who go into raptures over Scotch scenery and 


character. The “ Laird,” whose secret finds him out, is an un- 
satisfactory character ; and Dr. Blackburn, whom the supposed 
narrator of the story marries, poses rather too frequently as 
the Pomposo of rectitude. The red-herring of “ No Popery ” 
js, too, most ludicrously dragged across the trail of the plot. 
Besides the nurse already mentioned, there is only one good 
character in the story,—Robert Gourlay, the father of the 
girl whom the “ Laird” elopes with early in life; and even 
he is a rather weak-kneed specimen of that “ peasant 
of the Lothians” who, according to Mr. Froude, was first 
taught by “the voice of Knox” that “he was a free man, 
the equal in the sight of God with the proudest peer or prelate 
that had trampled on his forefathers.” Mrs. Sanders’s Matthew 
Dale is thoroughly enjoyable ; the plot is evolved with great 
care, and the style is remarkably good. Ann Forbes’s troubles 
with the household affairs of the employer whom she has admired 
from girl-hood, with his treacherous sister, and his drunken 
nephew, are as genuine as anything we have seen in fiction for a 
long time. Matthew Dale, indeed, strikes us as rather a “ lord 
of creation,” than a substantial Scotch farmer; for such a man, 
he is far too much at the mercy of circumstances, women, 
and his own seusibilities. The suggestion, too, which Mrs. 
Sanders makes, in the end of her story, that the good-natured 
dipsomaniac, Ned Rylands, is killed of a cure, in the shape of 
cayenne tea or bromide of potassium, looks too like the intro- 
duction of an incongruous element of farce into a true, though 
homely tragedy. Matthew Dale is from an artistic point of 
view a much more finished production than Angus Graeme ; the 
style of the latter is not so completely under control, and the por- 
traits in it are not so carefully executed. But, in spite of this, 
Angus Graeme is full of force, fire, and promise; and any errors 
or extravagances of diction that it exhibits, time certainly 
may remove or care weed ont. The central incident of the story 
isan unusually strong one. A sprightly, beautiful, essentially 
English girl, Jessie Grant—who recalls Mr. Black’s “‘ Daughter 
of Heth,” though she is much robuster—is introduced into a 
dreary household of mean, cross-grained, quarrelling spinster 
aunts, and into a Scotch village full of gossip, sectarian self- 
righteousness and ecclesiastical bickering. Thereupon, every 
man at all “ eligible” falls in love with her,—Auchencairn, the 
half-mad “ laird ;” Joshua Pillrig, Free-Church clergyman and 
crypto-sensualist and swindler; and last and best, Angus 
Graeme, the honest gamekeeper, who saves her life, and, having 
a wife living, though separated from him, has to assume towards 
her a paternal love, while his real sentiments are much warmer. 
It would be something like sacrilege to tell the tragedy of the 
gamekeeper’s hapless passion. But it is worked out with un- 
doubted skill; we have not, indeed, in recent fiction, come 
across an ethically more dignified figure than this Bayard of 
the Scotch hills. Although the author of Angus Graeme 
seems to have an animus against the Free Church, he (or 
she) shows much skill in dealing with the petty Church intrigues 
of Stronvar. The efforts of the female hawks of Pillrig’s con- 
gregation to bring drunkenness home to him, and the methods 
by which these efforts are defeated, are detailed with much 
humour, and are full of that truth which is stranger than fic- 
tion. The writing in Angus Graeme is, as we have said, not free 
from tricks of rhetoric; but these are forgotten, in presence of its 
buoyancy-and “ go,” which are maintained from beginning to 
end. Angus Graeme is an emphatically “sound” novel, but 
the author should give us still better things. 





SHAKESPEARE v. BACON.* 

Ir is a pity that Mrs. Pott’s admiration for the Promus did not 
lead her to choose a motto for her volume from its pages. 
There is a delightfully appropriate one at p. 183, which, if it 
had been used, would have had the additional advantage of 
harmonising with the sentiment of Dr. Abbott's preface. It is, 
“Quodque cupit sperat, suaque illum oracula fallunt :” “And 
what he desires he hopes for, and his own oracles deceive him.” 
But then, if the author had devoted a few minutes to ruminating 
on the wisdom of this saying, she might have spared herself the 
many hours spent in compiling so big a book. Six hundred and 
twenty-eight pages of “words, words, words,” resulting in 
nothing! It makes one melancholy to think of it. 

We confess that we took this imposing volume in hand with 
Some little misgiving. Were we going to be convinced that 
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Shakespeare—our Shakespeare, at least—never existed? Were 
we going to find that all our affections must be transferred to a 
writer whom we had been used to regard with more admiration 
than love? We meant to make the sacrifice of our faith, 
if it proved necessary; but an hour’s reading restored our 
serenity, and the further we went, the more happily con- 
vinced we were that Mrs. Pott had only perpetrated a rather 
heavy joke, with the object of showing how two contemporary 
men of genius would naturally have some thoughts and expres- 
sions in common, but a great many more that were peculiar to 
each of them. Of course, in entertaining this idea, we may be 
only making a second mistake; but it really does seem impos- 
sible to take the arguments for Bacon's authorship of the plays 
as seriously offered to the public. 

We do not quite see, indeed, why Mrs. Pott believes that 
Bacon wrote the Promus, or storehouse of sayings, on which 
she builds her whole edifice. The Lord Keeper’s early biographers 
knew nothing about it, and its first appearance is in the Har- 
leian collection of manuscripts in the British Museum, where it 
appears as fifty sheets of rough jottings, without indication of 
whence they came, or to whom they belonged. They are said to 
be “in Lord Bacon’s well-known handwriting,’ and Mr. Maude 
Thompson vouches for its authenticity; but this is only the 
opinion of an expert, and we know that we need not, unless we like, 
accept thatas evidence. If Lord Bacon did make this collection, 
he probably made it for use. Yet, in his tolerably voluminous 
“acknowledged ” works, he rarely uses anything that can be 
supposed to be drawn from it. For example, he put into it,. 
according to Mrs. Pott, no less than two hundred and twenty- 
five extracts from the Adagia of Erasmus, and used less than 
half a dozen of them. This would be a waste of material incon- 
sistent with the prudence of so wise a man, therefore we do not 
feel ourselves obliged to believe that Bacon wrote the Promus. 
Perhaps Shakespeare did. We should be disposed to adopt that 
theory, and write a book in support of it, if we could only see a 
greater affinity between the jottings and his “acknowledged” 
works. 

We hope the argument just indicated against the authorship. 
of the Promus will not be thought frivolous or impertinent; it 
is the result of the study of those set forth by Mrs. Pott, but 
does not claim their originality. Here are one or two of them :— 
Salutations such as “Good morning,” “Good evening,” &c.,. 
were not in use in the days of Shakespeare and Bacon. Bacon 
was so struck with them as a novelty, that he wrote down 
tentatively not only these, but also, “Good swoear,” “Good 
matens.” 

“ Shakespeare makes the most ordinary people in the most ordinary 
circumstances say, ‘Good morning,’ ‘Good evening,’ ‘ Good day.’” 
Therefore, Shakespeare is Bacon. Again, the Promus contains 
this entry :— 

“Oremus. In the plays, both men and women in extremity pray, 
or think of praying.” (“ References to saying prayers about 150 
times.’’) : 

Therefore, Bacon wrote the plays. 

How powerful imagination can become when she is enlisted 
as advocate of a beloved theory, we find proved over and over 
again in the pages so laboriously devoted to putting together 
the text of the Promus, and the passages to which the several 
entries are supposed to have given birth. Who, without a very 
special pair of spectacles, could see the connection in this 
instance P— 

“ Promus. Et justificata est Sapientia filiis suis—Play. Journeys 
end in lovers’ meeting, every wise man’s son doth know.” 

Or in these P— 

“ Promus. Wild tyme in the ground hath a sent like a cypresse 
chest.—Play. I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows.” 

“Promus. Mala attrahens ad sese ut caecias nubeo.— Play. I am 
but mad north-north-west ; when the wind is southerly, I know a 
hawk from a handsaw.” 

“ Promus. Si qua voles apte nubere, nube parj (translated,—If thou 
wilt marry fitly, marry an equal).—Play. If thou wilt needs marry, 
marry a fool.” 

“‘ Promus. Le riche dine quand il vent, le pauvre quand il peut.— 
Plays. I. Provide us with all things necessary ...... at East- 
cheap, there I'll sup. II. I will to dinner. II. Bid them prepare 
dinner.” To which Mrs. Pott adds, “ At least fifty times.” 

We will not pause to remark upon the apparent betrayal in the 
above of the compiler’s views as to wisdom and marriage 
respectively, but we will just hint that it might have been 
difficult for anybody, even Shakespeare or Bacon, to hold the 
mirror up to nature in a long series of dramas, tragic and 
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comic, without any mention of dinner or supper. The most 
exalted personages must eat—and do eat in company—how 
much more the rank and file of humanity! We are rather 
surprised that Mrs. Pott does not suspect Lord Bacon of 
having written The Corsican Brothers, in which there certainly 
occurs some such expression as “ We dine at seven o'clock,” 
not to speak of there being an actual dinner “ presented ” on 
the stage. 

Dr. Abbott in his preface suggests that there may have 
occurred now and then, in the compiling of the book, “a mis- 
apprehension of the entry in the Promus.” The following looks 
very like such a misapprehension : — 

“‘Eumenes litter. (Perhaps Bacon meant litteratum fautor, or 

patronus, as Eumenes, King of Pergamus, founded a library there 
which rivalled even that of Alexandria.)” 
Why might not Mrs. Pott have just as easily supposed that 
“litter” was simply an English word, and that Bacon, 
thinking of the swineherd whose charges fed Penelope’s lovers, 
might have adopted ‘ Eumenes’ litter” as a euphemism for the 
animals to whom pearls should not be thrown P 





SANGUELAC.* 

THe weakest thing—the only weak thing, indeed—about Mr. 
Percy Greg's new novel, is its title. He is, as a rule, very suc- 
cessful or very fortunate with his titles, because, like his style 
and his thought, they go straight to the centre of the matter 
they are concerned with. Thus, Ivy, Cousin and Bride, and 
Evrant were good titles, because they really expressed, but 
in different ways, the heart and soul of the books thus 
designated. Sanguelac, again, though probably every boarding- 
school girl knows what it means, has an affected, Grosvenor- 
Gallery look. Besides, it is not adequate. There are battles, 
sieges, and deaths enough in these three volumes, no doubt. 
But, ‘it is all dying in the ‘ quality ’ way,” as the undertaker’s 
assistant in the old play puts it. There is even no parade of 
the suits and trappings of woe, no gruesome dwelling on 
* blood and wounds.” Whatever Mr. Greg may have intended, 
his reader will not, after laying down Sanguelac, think most of 
“the seas of blood” and “surges of gore” to be found in it. 
Rather, his memory will dwell on Clarence Derval, its hero, and 
the charming half-sisters, Minna and Rose, whose fortunes 
are bound up with his; or on its author's gallant attempt 
‘to drive back the tide of history nearly a generation, 
and make us all regret that the result of the Civil War 
in America had not been the very reverse of what it actually 
was. On one side, Sanguelac is a story with a stirring plot and 
several very interesting and admirably drawn characters; on 
another, it is a novel with a purpose, and a very earnest and 
militant purpose, too. But the title brings out neither side, 
much less both. Yet, of all novelists of the present time, Mr. 
Greg can least afford an inadequate or merely “ sthetic” title. 
Cap-a-pie completeness, with him, is everything. Sanguelac 
somehow suggests Sir Galahad starting to carve the casques of 
men with a pure heart, but also with Postlethwaite’s sunflower 
and fur-collared coat. 

To judge from Mr. Greg’s preface to Sanguelac, we should 
say he considers his plot of secondary importance, as compared 
with his purpose. Most of his readers will, however, take the 
opposite view. A novel is a novel all the world over, and if it 
is intended as a polemical pamphlet, then, in nine cases out of 
ten, so much the worse for the author. It ought to stir the 
heart, not to set the head off on a career of ratiocination. 
Happily, indeed, Mr. Greg defeats his own intention. His story 
is so good, the leading characters in Sanguelac are so worthy 
of being portrayed in fiction, that we come to think of them, 
‘and move to and fro with them, regardless of South and slavery. 
There is more powerful writing in some of Mr. Greg’s other 
-works than there is here; there are even passages here which 
suggest hurry. But in many respects it will be accounted his 
best novel. It is his ripest, his freest from fantastic incident or 
literary extravagance, his most thoroughly human, or, at least» 
his most distinctly mundane. Although Clarence Derval, the 
hero, spends some of his time in England, as the native land 
of his mother, and delivers to a young lady and a farm labourer 
a lecture against Uncle Tom’s Cabin which is not altogether 
free from priggishness, the chief scenes are laid in the Southern 
States, and more particularly in South Carolina, of which 
Derval considers himself a citizen and the champion. Here, 
Mr. Greg is seen at his best. His landscapes are good; 
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his social sketches are still better. In no work of fiction 


without exception, have we seen the actual difficulties of 4 
slave-owning Southern aristocrat depicted half so well, Derval’s 
father—a rather shadowy personage, by the way—being in 
England, as Ambassador for the United States, Clarence is really 
master of Dervalstown, and free to work out his romantic 
ideas of his position. He does work them out, and with a ven. 
geance, for at the very close of the novel, and after the Ciyi] 
War is over, we find him making use of the secret organisa. 
tion known as “the Ku Klux Klan” to exact punishment 
for the murder of a favourite and faithful slave, Casea, 
Mr. Greg’s literary skill is especially tried, however, in his 
detailed account of the relations between Clarence and 

a beautiful, morbidly sensitive, and somewhat self-willed gitl, 
whom he finds on his father’s plantation, and whom he dig. 
covers to be the half-sister of Minna Lawrence, whose cousin, 
guardian, and lover he is. He educates Rose, and aids the 
development of her character. She, in turn, comes to adore him 
—although to the last she looks upon him as “ master ”—ang 
loses her life during the Civil War in an attempt to save his, 
Other hands than Mr. Greg’s might have put an unpleasant 
aspect on this peculiarly delicate relationship. But in his hands, 
it is perfect trust on the one side, repaid with perfect honour 
on the other. When Minna and Rose come to make each other's 
acquaintance, without the former knowing of the tie of blood 
between them, troubles arise, resulting even in a temporary 
separation between Minna and her lover. The story of this, and 
of the threefold reconciliation which is ultimately brought 
about, could not have been better told. We like Mr. Greg’s 
domestic scenes better than his battle-pieces, though some of 
these are undoubtedly good. He admits that his story of the 
assault which Derval commits in the Senate Chamber on 
Senator Somers for maligning his absent father is not his. 
torical, although he “believes it to be less unfair than what 
in a similar case passes for history.” We object to its introdne. 
tion on literary grounds, however. It has really nothing to do 
with the plot. Mr. Greg has sunk the artist in the controver. 
sialist, in order to introduce it, As for general style, Sanguelae 
recalls the warm eulogium which Mr. Ruskin not very long ago 
passed on Sir Walter Scott, when he made his curious attack on 
George Eliot and novelists of her school. His heroes and heroines 
are high-minded and in most cases highly-educated men and 
women, and their walk and conversation are in accordance with 
their character and mental development. They are not oddities, 
and indulge in no oddities of speech or behaviour. Sanguelacisa 
most enjoyable book to read, but it is hardly possible to quote 
from it passages which could be said to be specimens of style. 


Looked at as a contribution to the history of the American 
Civil War, Sanguelac may be described as a challenge by Mr. 
Greg,—to himself. In fact, as “men of honour” used to say 
long ago, “ the matter cannot end here.” He makes direct and 
indirect charges against the Federal officers and soldiery during 
the war. He speaks of the treatment accorded to Lee and his 
army after their final defeat as “the only light of generosity 
that shines on Grant’s career.” Of Lincoln, Mr. Greg 
writes :—“It may be said that he was pre-eminently felie 
opportunitate mortis. He did not live to put to the test 
the virtues ascribed to him by his eulogists, and receives credit 
for all the charity he never showed. Of the after-treatment of 
the conquered, I will not trust myself to speak.” Yet Mr. Greg 
says, in his brief prefatory note, “ What may be ascribed to 
anti-Northern prejudice is mostly matter of Northern evidence.” 
This being so, let Mr. Greg substantiate his charges. Let him 
write a serious history of the American Civil War—he will be 
sure to write a very brilliant and fascinating one—and then we 
shall be able to judge between him and the historians whom he 
really, though informally, contradict. For the rest, those who 
sympathised with the North in the Civil War, and believed that 
it was well that it terminated as it did, will not quarrel with 
Mr. Greg for having given them in Clarence Derval a Southern 
Bayard. Nobody denies that on the Southern side were to be 
found many gentlemen of the type of Lee, who were aristocrats 
in heart and feeling, as well as by position and blood; in fact, 
the sympathy felt here for the South was largely due to 4 
knowledge of this fact. But Mr. Greg does not maintain that 
such were gentlemen because of the slave system ; on the con- 
trary, the bulk of Derval’s difficulties arise from the revolting 
conception of womanhood involved in that system. Besides, Mr. 
Greg does not contend that the North sent no gentlemen into 
the war. General Somers, who, in Sangueluc, holds a commission 
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in the Federal Army, is as much of a chevalier sans peur et sans 

oche a8 Derval himself, and is perpetually coming to the aid 
of“ distressed damsels.” Mr. Greg, by means of a conversation 
between Derval and Stokes, an English labourer, endeavours to 
show that the peasant here is worse off materially than the 
Southern slave before the war. Stokes, indeed, completes his 
view of the difference between peasant and slave by saying, in 
an undertone, to Derval, “I have daughters !” a remark which 
confuses the too honest champion of a hopelessly bad cause: 
Bat letting that pass, Mr. Greg should remember that when 
Stokes and his brethren get the franchise, they will be able to 
bring even their material grievances before the country, with the 
moral certainty of redress by absolutely peaceful means. But 
nothing less than a social revolution was required to place blacks 
and whites in the Southern States on a proper footing towards 
each other. In short, whatever Mr. Greg, as a historian, may 
prove in the future, Sanguelac proves only that he can write fiction 
which, from the literary and, above all, from the ethical point 
of view, is inferior to little, and superior to most, of the work of 
his contemporaries. 





PLAIN SERMONS.* 

Ar a time when sensationalism in religion is somewhat in 
favour, and when it seems to be a recognised thing that old 
facts must be clothed in new dresses, if they are to have atten- 
tion, it needs some courage to publish a small volume, in homely 
brown cloth, under the simple title of Plain Sermons, Preached 
in Town and Country. Mr. Obbard has not only displayed 
this rare courage, but he has justified the use of it. We have 
seldom seen a better collection of short, earnest, and striking 
addresses than those which lie before us, preached, as the short 
preface informs the reader, before hearers of different classes, 
printed at the request of those who heard them, and left 
 rough-hewn, as they originally stood.” 

To avoid the two extremes, the dull, doctrinal sermon, on the 
one hand, which sends the duller village intelligence to sleep 
over original sin and the “ vain talk of the Pelagians,” and the 
frantic attempt, on the other, to attract a weary and diminish- 
ing congregation by startling announcements and sensational 
utterances from week to week, ought not, to an educated man, 
who has his subject at heart, to be a matter of great difficulty. 
And yet we all know preachers who make shipwreck on one or 
other shoal. The present writer has frequently passed a chapel 
whose notice-board could be outdone by nothing, unless it be by 
the Salvation Army itself. The story of the “ Fall” was made 
to appear on this religious stage as “the first game of hide 
and seek,” that of Zaccheus as “the little man up the tree.” 
For our part, we greatly prefer the opposite extreme of hopeless 
dullness to this irreverent method of offering worldly baits, in 
order to entice people to swallow with it some spiritual food. 

Mr. Obbard has too much faith in his subject, and too much 
natural freshness of thought, to condescend to any artificial gild- 
ing. His sermons are essentially sermons of to-day, as we may 
see from a glance at his index. The Census, the Revised New 
Testament, the Imprecatory Psalms, and God the Creator (which 
deals with the relations between religion and science), are titles 
which show us at the outset that our author believes, and 
believes intensely, that religion and matters of every-day in- 
cident and every-day speculation are not and cannot be divorced. 
And yet the great fundamental doctrines are not overlooked. 
In the sermon which opens the volume, Mr. Obbard deals with 
the love of the Father, and asks :— 

“Why do you ascribe all harshness, coldness, and severity to God 
the Father, and all love, pity, compassion, sympathy, to God Jesus 
ObristP.. 2... If God the Son gave his life for you, God the 
Father did no less for you, when he spared not his own Son, but 
freely gave him up to die for you. I fear the Trinity is believed 
much more practically than the Unity.” 

It may be said there is nothing new in this; neither is there 
anything new under the sun. But the reminder is needed. The 
love of the Son in making the Atonement has so dazzled men’s 
blurred vision, that the love of the Father in originating it has 
come to be overlooked. Yet he that for duty’s sake or love’s 
sake gives up that which is nearest and dearest to him, gives 
‘sometimes more than his own life. The pointsman who had to 
turn a train on to the line on which his infant child played, to 
save that train, was no less a hero than was the engine-driver 
who, a few weeks since, passed through the flames himself to 
save his freight of human lives. ‘“ God so loved the world, that 
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he gave his only begotten Son,” is a text so familiar to our 
ears, that we are apt to forget its full significance. 

On the unity of the Old and New Testaments, Mr. Obbard 
touches very happily, in his sermon on the imprecatory Psalms, 
on the difficulties of which he throws some valuable light. 
Taking into account the obscurity of the Hebrew language and 
the age of these wonderful religious poems, our author can 
hardly be blamed by the most cautious critic for accepting the 
argument of Dr. Taylor, in his Gospel in the Law,—i.e., that, for 
instance, in Psalms cix. and Ixix., David represents himself as 
surrounded by his enemies, and ascribes to them the use of curses 
which we suppose him, on the contrary, to direct against them. 
One verse in the cix.-th Psalm, Mr. Obbard tells us, needs re- 
translation ; it will be interesting to see whether any fresh light 
is thrown on these and kindred passages, when the Revision of 
the Old Testament is completed. Here Mr. Obbard takes some 
pains, and, we think, rightly, to show that the so-called 
“spirit of the Old Testament” is not altogether absent in the 
New, and instances Revelation xviii., 6-20, and the woes pro- 
nounced on Scribes and Pharisees by our Lord, as examples. 
The fact is, that except for the sake of cavilling and trying to 
prove two “ spirits ” in the one Revelation of God’s dealings, no 
one would expect it to be, or wish it to be otherwise. The spirit 
of Christ is, indeed, as far in advance of the spirit of the Mosaic 
law as Paradise Lost is an advance on a first primer; where 
Elijah called down fire from heaven, Christ forbad the exer- 
cise of such power, with an accompanying rebuke. But we are 
nowhere taught that Christianity is a nerveless philosophy, 
which precludes the use of righteous anger, and even of irony. 
We are inclined to think that a righteous man’s anger, as well 
as his prayer, “ availeth much.” 

The pages on the “ Thorn in the Flesh ” deal chiefly with the 
much vexed question of,—What are the limits of reasonable 
requests addressed to God in prayer? And here we come at 
last to a passage which we venture to think Mr. Obbard should 
not have left “rough-hewn, as it originally stood.” The 
preacher is, of course, for the sake of argument, making the 
objections of others his own; but his interpretation we think 
hardly fair:— 

‘We may not pray for a good harvest, because the harvest depends 

on the weather, and the weather is governed by physical laws, which 
will act irrespective of our wishes; nay, if we dare put it into words, 
irrespective of the will of God.” 
The words we have italicised are those to which we take excep- 
tion. Some may surely believe that “ the weather is governed 
by physical laws, which will act irrespective of our wishes,” and 
yet have full faith in the power of God and his will. Are not 
these very physical laws his will? Who shall say that it may 
not be better for the course of this world that our weather should 
be ordered by divine law acting directly, rather than by divine 
law acting through the agency of man’s desires and the laws of 
prayer? For prayer, as well as weather, may have its laws, 
since it is part of the system of the law-making and law-abiding 
God. If we differ from Mr. Obbard on this point, we can still 
agree with him very fully when he says :—“ If, then, we are to 
pray for nothing which is governed by laws which we can 
understand, in these days of advanced enlightenment, there will 
be nothing left to pray for; nothing, at least, connected with 
the body or the visible world.” And we can follow him when 
he pertinently asks :— 

“ Were Abraham, David, Paul, in the wrong, ignorantly indeed, but 
still in the wrong? Onght St. Paul to have gone to the doctor about 
his thorn in the flesh; but whatever he did, to have abstained from 
mentioning it in his prayers? ...... Did the Lord forget we 
had bodies, and that our bodies had needs of their own, when he 
said, ‘Ask, and ye shall receive?’ or the Apostle speak only of 
spiritual need, in his wide estimate of the divine love, ‘ Casting all 
your care upon him, for he careth for you?’ ” 

Mr. Obbard’s style is generally as terse and epigrammatic as 
his thought is fresh and vigorous. Many books of collected 
“sayings” can boast of few specimens so good as those which 
might easily be culled from these pages. “We are so sur- 
rounded with other people, and their habits and customs, 
religious views and sins, that we seldom get alone with God.” 
“ As God has made no revelation to man of what science can 
discover, so science can never reach to the subjects which 
God has revealed.” “There will be pure and purified in 
heaven.” “It is said, indeed, ‘None shall pluck God’s 
sheep out of his hand.’ Still, if I read rightly, I see 
no assurance that we have not the fatal power to pluck 
ourselves out of his hand. Free-will is always ours, and of 
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necessity it must be so; and our comfort must lie, not ina 
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passive inability to be lost, but in an active striving to be 
saved.” And sometimes the quiet irony for which we have con- 
tended as the lawful weapon of the Christian, peeps out, as in 
the sermon entitled “Costly Offerings,’ an answer to the 
question of Judas asked at the anointing at Bethany, “To what 
purpose is this waste?’ We seem to find it in the opening 
sentences :— This was the question of a thief. It is still the 
question of thieves. Let us first look at the original thief; 
afterwards, we will turn to the modern thief,” and undoubtedly 
we find it reappear very soon. “Christ blames Judas for being 
a Utilitarian...... Thank God, we are seeing a change! 
We are getting to acknowledge that because God can be wor- 
shipped in a cottage, still, He never said he preferred a cottage, 
or that because Christ condescended to be born in a stable, 
that therefore He takes delight in a building as near a stable as 
may be.” If Mr. Obbard’s congregation did not subscribe 
largely to the organ for which he thus appealed, we despair of 
the power of preaching. The sermon is a masterpiece of argu- 
ment in favour of a reverent and beautiful service; and the 
reference to the inspiration of Aholiab and Bezaleel, which, to 
our mind, for ever sanctifies as well as sanctions art, even in its 
humblest forms of expression, is particularly happy. 

And if we may single out two more of Mr. Obbard’s sermons 
for especial notice, we shall choose those on “ Purity ” (p. 176), 
and on “Christian Loveliness ” (p. 187). Both strike one 
key, and both subjects are admirably handled. One might well 
be a prelude to the other, for the former deals with the coarser 
forms of temptation, and the latter is directed rather to the 
preservation of all that is pure and holy in our surroundings; 
our occupations, our lives. To these occupations, to our books, 
and our recreations, the preacher bids us apply the test of St. 
Paul’s lofty standard, ‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are just, pure, lovely, of good report, think on these 
things.” When we apply this to the books we read, shall we 
not also to the society papers we buy,—the food which, no less 
than a three-volume _novel, goes to feed our own minds, and the 
younger and more impressionable minds around us? The 
Christian ideal of character is not that from which gross 
impurity is absent, but that in which holiness is present; and 
holiness is not a mere matter of action, it is a state of mind and 
of heart. Were the standard of professing Christians that of 
St. Paul—and we may add, without irreverence, that of our 
author—there would be no need for sensationalism in religion, 
since its beauty would be apparent to all men; and still less 
necessity for Christian Evidence lectures, for the Christian life 
itself would be proved to be the most powerful argument in its 
own defence. 





AMERICA REVISITED.* 

Ir is impossible to take up this new series of Mr. Sala’s letters 
from the United States without being reminded of those other 
letters, written by the same pen for the same journal nearly 
twenty years ago, which did so much to set English people 
wrong, and to keep them wrong, concerning the real issues in- 
volved in the terrible conflict then being waged between North 
and South. Still, those of us who never wavered in our con- 
viction that the Northern States were fighting for the cause of 
justice and freedom, and that their final triumph was inevitable, 
can at this time of day well afford to let bygones be bygones; 
and a full reconciliation is rendered not only easy, but pleasant, 
by the very frank and handsome confession which Mr. Sala 
makes in his preface to these volumes. He writes :— 


“When I first went to the United States, in the year 1863, I was, 
comparatively speaking, a young man,—very prejudiced, very con- 
ceited, and a great deal more ignorant and presumptuous than (I 
hope) Iam now. When I landed in America, the country was con- 
vulsed by one of the most terrific internecine struggles that history 
has known. I took, politically, the wrong side,—that is to say, I 
was an ardent sympathiser with the South, in her struggle against 
the North. In so taking a side, I was neither logical nor worldly- 
wise,—in short, I approved myself to be what is commonly called a 
fool; but my partiality for ‘ Dixie’s Land’ was simply and solely due 
to a sentimental feeling; and at thirty-four years of age it is per- 
missible to possess some slight modicum of sentimentality. My heart 
was with the South, becanse I came on my mother’s side of a West- 
Indian family—and a slave-owning family—ruined by the abolition 
of slavery in the British Colonies; and although I know perfectly 
well that I was altogether wrong in what I wrote politically concern- 
ing ‘ America in the Midst of War,’ my heart is still in the South— 
with her gallant sons and her beautiful daughters; and the song of 
‘Maryland! my Maryland!’ yet stirs that heart like a drum, and 
will not so cease to stir it, I hope, until it ceases to beat for good and 
all.’ 
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ome, 
These are simple and manly words. No one will be go churligh 


as to grudge Mr. Sala his sympathetic heart-stirrings ; and 
we quote the passage with pleasure, not only because jt is 
honourable to the writer of it, but because it probably e 

a good deal of the almost fanatical partisanship of other English 
Southerners besides the author of these volumes. 

It is quite unnecessary to say that America Revisited iggy 
exceedingly readable and amusing book, because Mr. Sal 
seems to find it impossible to write anything that is unreadahjy 
or dull. To say that he has wonderful powers of observation, 
is to do him less than justice, because, in general use, the 
meaning of the word “observation” is limited to the int. 
lectual apprehension of impressions made on one sense only, 
—that of sight; while Mr. Sala has brought not merely 
his sight, but all his other senses, into the highest possible. 
training as purveyors of material for literature. This, though 
a valuable acquirement, is, as a means to certain ends, a some. 
what dangerous one. It gives to single facts an interest with 
which the mind is for the time satisfied, and out of this satis. 
faction springs the temptation to pass from this small fact to 
that, without any thought of those larger facts of relation which 
alone are the objects of intellectual, as opposed to merely 
sensuous perception. This is the temptation which has beset 
Mr. Sala, and it must be said that he has yielded to it, appar. 
ently without a struggle. In his former book, he gave expres. 
sion to opinions which turned out to be wrong; in the present 
work, he saves himself from a repetition of the humiliation by 
carefully excluding from his pages, not merely opinions, but, for 
the most part, even the raw material of classified facts ontof 
which opinion is manufactured. 


Of course, it may frankly be admitted that, at this timeof 
day, it is difficult to treat the social aspects of American life 
with breadth and, at the same time, with novelty; but surely 
there is some happy mean between hackneyed generalisations 
and the scrappy details with which Mr. Sala fills his two large 
volumes. As we have already remarked, many of these details 
are entertaining enough in themselves, and even when they are 
not, Mr. Sala’s treatment always makes them ,80; but of the 
great majority of them, nothing more than this can be said, and 
we should hardly exaggerate, did we declare that all the matter 
in this work which adds to our real knowledge of the United 
States of two years ago could be compressed into less than 
fifty pages. We do not, however, wish to be guilty of unfair. 
ness, and perhaps it is a little unfair to blame Mr. Sala for not 
being instructive, when he so consistently refrains from giving 
himself the airs of an instructor. As a lively record of the 
author’s personal experiences, the book is all that could be de. 
sired, and as the production of such a record was probably al 
that he had in view, it may be well for us to remember Pope's 
capital piece of advice to the critic :— 

“In every work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than he intend.” 

A brick is hardly satisfactory as a sample of a house, but half- 
a-dozen bricks may give a very fair idea of the quality of a load, 
and America Revisited is a book which can be sampled by quota- 
tion much more adequately than it can be described by com- 
ment. Our first extract has some claim to be ‘considered ine 
structive, for it describes a minor development of civilisation 
which ought to make us ashamed of the comparative barbarity 
of English methods, and which we do not remember to have 
seen previously noticed :— 

“The arrangements for setting down and taking up at public 
places of amusement in New York strike me as being admirable. 
There is no hurry, no confusion, no radeness, no extortion, and no 
unnecessary delay. An adequate force of stalwart, intelligent, and 
obliging policemen is always on hand. I am perfectly well aware 
that the New York police are being violently abused for the addicted- 
ness to ‘clubbing’ people,—that is to say, to brain them on slight 
provocation with their truncheons. All I know is that they did not 
club me, and that whenever I asked a question of a constable, he 
answered me politely. When you alight from your coupé, a ticket 
bearing a number is handed to you. Another ticket, bearing the 
same number, is given to your coachman, who knows where to take 
up his stand, and who promptly responds to the summons of the 
police, when he is wanted. There is no frenzied shrieking of ‘ Mrs. 
Smith’s carriage’ stopping the way. Nobody’s carriage stops the 
way. Mrs. Smith is Number Sixty, or Number One Hundred and 
Ten, as the case may be; and when the carriage is called, it comes. 
This is a lesson which it will be well for us to learn from our 
American cousins, as speedily as may be; but Mr. Sala seems to 
think that in one little detail of railway management they have 
something to learn from us. To the generally admirable 
qualities of the railway system in the States, he pays the usual 
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tribute, but complains strongly of the serious annoyance to 
qhich the traveller is subjected by the frequent collection of 
tickets -— 
«The ‘conductor’ or guard seems to be always ‘at you.’ For 
le, between New York and Richmond I was asked to show my 
ticket, or rather to pay fragments of fare—for circumstances over 
hich I had no control debarred me from booking right through— 
first at Jersey City, secondly at Philadelphia, thirdly at Baltimore, 
fourthly at Washington, and fifthly at Quantico, alittle river-side station 
between Alexandria and Richmond. Dozing off into slumber, com- 
pg yourself to read, subsiding into meditation and the enjoyment 
of a cigar, it was all one. The inevitable conductor, a glaring lan- 
jen in his hand, ruthlessly woke you up, or impiacably interposed 
between yourself and your cogitations, and demanded your ticket.” 
Perhaps this blot may not really be as large as it seems to Mr. 
Sala, On a first perusal of the passage, we were stirred to much 
sympathy with his broken slumbers and interrupted medita- 
tions; but on second thoughts, it occurred to us that in a journey 
by ordinary train from London to Edinburgh, the ticket-collector 
would make quite as many incursions, and if Mr. Sala were not 
to book through, he would not, in this country, be able to pay 
his way onwards without the inconvenience of leaving the train, 
go that in spite of the ruthlessness of the man with the lantern, 
the balance of advantage seems even here to be with Brother 
Jonathan. 
Mr. Sala has a stronger case when he attacks the church-bell 
nuisance, as it exists in American cities. Even in England, the 
ding-dong of the half-hour before service-time is, in some places, 
somewhat trying; but here the bell is, for the most part, a 
monopoly of the Established Church, while in the United States, 
where the Liberation Society’s ideal of religious equality is 
realised, every church—chapels are never heard of—boasts 
or may boast its steeple, and every steeple has its bell or bells, 
which, as Mr. Sala savagely remarks, “ boom and brawl from 
sunrise to sunset, as though they were so many hotel gongs, 
calling guests to theological meals.” The bells were, however, 
only one element in Mr. Sala’s American Sunday troubles. 
He is severe upon the Sabbatarianism of a large number of 
the States, and he has a theory to account for its maintenence 
which, at any rate, possesses the merit of novelty. He states it 
thus :— 


“On more than one occasion, I have taken the liberty to observe 
that the American Sunday, so far as I have had the opportunity of 
observing it, was socially a day of tribulation... In the 
Northern and Middle States, so it seems to me—but I am, of course, 
as in all things, open to conviction—the rigid Puritanical or Mosaic 
‘observance of Sunday is prescribed by the laws of the State. Those 
laws are in the highest degree acceptable to a class who, by right and 
custom, are socially by far the most influential in the United States, 
—I mean the ladies. Women do not frequent bars or barbers’ shops ; 
they are not given—in this country, at least—to driving fast-trotting 
horses; they do not smoke cigars; and they are. extremely fond of 
going to church, of wearing their finest clothing thereat, and of 
listening to emotional music, and to preachers who are either 
emotional or comic, or sometimes both. The sermons of the most 
popular of the New York clergymen are literally as good as a play; 
and with plenty of stirring music, and pulpit oratory appealing 
either to the risible or the lachrymose faculties, there is surely no 
reason, so far as feminine New York is concerned, why the theatres 
should be opened on Sunday. Thus, Lovely Woman, both from a 
— and a recreative point of view, hails Sunday as a sweet 


There may be something in this hypothesis; but, as Mr. Free- 
man has recently pointed out, there is in many other matters 
besides this of Sunday observance “a vast deal of Conservative 
feeling, or at least of Conservative habit, at work in the United 
States ;” and to speak of the great Western Republic as in 
évery respect a “ go-ahead ’ community, is to indulge in one of 
those vague generalisations concerning national character which 
do so much harm, because their simplicity gives them an 
attractiveness which is not possessed by the complexity of 
trath. So far as Sabbatarianism is concerned, there are in 
many of the States such numerous survivals of Puritan tradi- 
tions, that it seems gratuitous to separate one from the rest, 
and to try to find some special cause for it. 

The evidences of the “ go-ahead ” instinct are, however, much 
More wide-spread and obvious than those which testify to a 
lingering Conservatism; and Mr. Sala’s descriptions of the 
changes which had taken place, both in material and social 
development, during the interval which had elapsed between his 
two visits, give one an almost overwhelming impression of the 
Possibilities of American progress, at any rate in certain 
directions. An amusing illustration of what we are wont to 
Consider typical Yankee characteristics is given in an anecdote 
of a man of Chicago, who, on the day after the first fire, put up 
i the midst of the mass of smouldering ruins a pole, surmounted 








by a board bearing the plucky inscription,—* All lost, except 
wife, children, and energy. Real-estate agency carried on as 
usual in the next shanty.” Buoyancy of this kind will lift 
either a man or a community over innumerable difficulties; and 
we read without surprise, but with a good deal of sympathetic 
satisfaction, that “the undismayed real-estate agent is alive to 
tell the tale, a prosperous gentleman, who proudly exhibits the 
‘wife, children, and energy’ placard in his handsome office.” 
Some of the go-ahead developments, particularly certain recent 
manifestations of journalistic enterprise, in which Mr. Sala is 
naturally interested, are not quite so edifying as this Chicago 
story. The latest feat of the “interviewer,” described in the 
following sentences, is surely a climax to all previous impertin- 
encies of this shameless personage :— 

“A few days after I visited the Tombs, the twelve men sentenced 

to death were ‘interviewed’ seriatim by a zealous reporter of the 
New York Herald, who endeavoured to elicit from them their respec- 
tive views as to the expediency of capital punishment, and the 
particular form of death which they would prefer, supposing that 
they admitted the punishment to be expedient. To speak by the 
card, there were only ten catechumens actually awaiting strangula- 
tion, as the sentence on two of their number had been commuted 
to imprisonment for life just before the reporter arrived. Two more 
of the miserables refused point-blank to answer the questions put to 
them ; but the eight remaining were explicit enough. They were all 
dead against hanging. (One man said that if he must needs be put to 
death, he should like to be drowned, and another avowed a partiality 
for being shot; a third wanted to be poisoned; another suggested 
electricity, ‘or something scientific of that kind ;’ while yet another 
modestly hinted that he thought all the requirements of his case 
might be met, if he were ‘sent to the mines.’ Their opinions as to 
the justifiability of their having shed the blood of their fellow- 
creatures were not taken.” 
This is disgusting enough in itself, but it would be much more 
disgusting, were it really symptomatic of the condition of public 
taste in the United States; and that this is not the case is 
hardly indicated with sufficient clearness by Mr. Sala, who, 
though never aggressively unfair, is too apt to follow the bad 
example set by Dickens in laying stress upon facts that are ex- 
ceptional and abnormal, rather than upon those which are 
ordinary and characteristic. Such a writer is naturally least 
successful in dealing with the more solid portions of his work. 
Mr. Sala’s account of the condition of the Southern freed- 
men, which might have been made very valuable, seems to 
us singularly superficial and inadequate; while his sketch 
of the Negro Members of the State Legislatures is spoiled, by 
that spurious picturesqueness of treatment which leaves it 
doubtful where serious portraiture ends and caricature begins. 
Had Mr. Sala devoted the numerous pages now filled with 
amusingly appreciative criticism of meats and drinks to a 
record of really illuminating and characteristic facts, his book 
would have been a valuable addition to our knowledge; as it is, 
it is only an addition to the stock of what, for want of a better 
name, we may call circulating-library literature. The execution 
of the numerous woodcuts illustrating the book is admirable 
throughout. As designs, they have both the merits and the 
defects of the letterpress they accompany. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@— 

The new number of the Scottish Review, which may yet do good 
work of various kinds north of the Tweed, is a decided improvement 
upon its predecessor, in respect of the style of its articles, and of the 
firmness of the grip their authors have of the subjects they deal with. 
There is a freshness about the number which gives it a special place 
among our quarterlies ; and it is a decided novelty for a magazine of the 
kind to open its columns to free discussion of subjects of controversy. 
To many readers, the first article, on the late Dr. Tait, will be the 
most interesting. It is evidently written by one who knew the late 
Primate thoroughly. From the personal and anecdotal point of view, 
indeed, it is perhaps the most notable article on the subject that has 
appeared anywhere. ‘The tone of the papers on the late James Clerk 
Maxwell and “ Medical Reform”’ is excellent; there is much that is 
interesting in another, on “The Scots Guards in France ;’’ and the 
Marquis of Bute gives not a little out-of-the-way information in 
his discourse on “ Ancient Celtic Latin Hymns.” A study of “ Mr. 
Gladstone and the Future of British Politics” is clear, and moderate in 
tone. The writer goes out of the beaten track in tracing a connection be- 
tween the religious earnestness of the earlier, and the Liberalism of the 
later, portion of Mr. Gladstone’s career; he also takes a hopeful view 
of the future, and of the demeanour of the “‘new democracy.” We 
are rather disappointed with Dr. Walter Smith’s poem of “A Minis- 
ter’s Mistake.” It seems to have been written in haste, and it 
shows a spice of what we can only call “ mawkishness.” A clergy- 
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man who marries his vulgar landlady’s under-bred daughter should 
not only submit to his lot, but take Mr. Arnold’s advice, and “ neither 
strive nor cry.” Ifthe third number of this Review shows as much 
improvement on the second as the second has done on the first, we 
should say its permanent success is assured. 


A History of English Rhythms. By Edwin Guest, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. (George Bell and 
Sons.)—We can do little more than chronicle the appearance of the 
new edition of Dr. Guest’s great work, one of the books which may 
be called epoch-making. All that could be found in the way of cor- 
rection and later observation by the author has been carefully incor- 
porated, and Professor Skeat has been able, as was to be expected, 
to add many valuable remarks of his own. Besides this, he has 
bestowed upon the book a large amount of work, which has not been 
the less laborious because its results are, except in the preface, 
unclaimed and inconspicuous. One item of this work was the com- 
pilation of an index to authors quoted throughout a volume of 700 
pages. Another item has consisted in verifying the references ; 
what this means, may be estimated from the fact that in the original 
“F, Q.” served as reference to Spenser’s Fairy Queen, and “W. 
Scott” only was appended to quotations from songs in the Waverley 
Novels. ‘It must be borne in mind that Dr. Guest was quite a 
pioneer in Middle-English literature, and had to get together a large 
quantity of his quotations by the laborious process of transcribing 
them for himself from the manuscripts, and had nothing but these 
transcripts to trust to; there was not even at that time any edition of 
Layamon or of the Ormulum, nor was the Early English Text 
Society founded till nearly thirty years after his book appeared, 
Hence it often happened that exact references could not be given. 
nor could the passages cited be revised while passing through 
the press...... The difficulty of discovering the whereabouts 
of many of these has been very great, and in a few cases 
search has been baffled.” In many cases, the author had “to 
work with the very imperfect materials supplied by inaccurate 
and careless editions, a difficulty which at the present date does not 
exist, so that we can hardly appreciate at its right value the wonderful 
industry which reduced such materials to order.’ In other cases, 
again, the author had to quote at second-hand. A curious result of 
this appears in anote to p. 283, where Dr. Guest, on the rhythm, “O 
Troy, Troy! there is no boote but bale,’”’ observes, “Compare the 
following : a broad bream: to please some curious taste. This line is 
cited from Waller, in Todd’s Johnson, s.v. Bream.”? Professor Skeat 
“found the line, after some search, in Waller’s Battle of Somer 
Islands, c. 3; and it turns out that the rhythm of the line is quite 
different, the word as being omitted from the beginning.” We need 
scarcely commend the book to serious students. The makers of 
books already know it well: ‘“ Dr. Guest’s great work has long been 
the convenient storehouse whence many writers upon prosody have 
drawn their illustrations, sometimes without any acknowledgment 
that they have done so.” 


The “ Fan Kwae” at Canton before Treaty Days, 1825-1814. By 
an Old Resident. (Kegan Paul.)—The “Old Resident’s’’ gossip is 
distinctly entertaining. He takes us back to a time, only forty 
years ago, when the world seemed ten times larger than it is now, 
when one-half of it was shrouded in mystery, leaving so much more 
room for the imagination to work, when it took four months to go 
from England to China, and when life in general was lived on the 
same leisurely scale. His sketches of the life of the “Fan Kwae” 
(‘Foreign Devils”) in Canton and Macao in these pleasant old 
days are quite unpretentious, but very attractive, and make one 
long for a year of the leisurely life now gone for ever. The 
relations between the foreigner and the Chinese were, as a rule, 
perfectly amicable; both seem to have conducted their busi- 
ness in a strictly honourable manner, though no binding docu- 
ments passed between them, and both realised enormous fortunes. 
The sketches of some of the native merchants are highly to 
their credit, though we fear that since the ports were opened, 
both they and the foreigners have deteriorated. There is a 
portrait given of Houqua, the leading Chinese merchant in the 
author’s time, a man of genuine kindliness of heart and princely 
liberality, whose fortune was calculated at something like five million 
pounds sterling. He would think nothing of writing off a debt of 
700,000 dollars to oblige an “olo flen” (“old friend”), or giving a sub- 
scription of a million to some public object. Merchants, native and 
foreign (the author is an American), compradores, mandarins, skippers, 
clerks, money-changers, and many other functionaries appear in our 
author’s pages, which we commend to any one in search of a soothing 
hour or two’s reading. 


Cassell’s Natural History. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M.B. 
6 vols. (Cassell and Co.)—This work, the publication of which 


in monthly parts has been continued through a period of six years, 
is now complete. We have noticed the annual volumes from time to 
time, as they have appeared, and now need only repeat the high 
opinion of their merit which we have before expressed. The names 








its 

and reputation of the contributors, among whom may be mentioned 
Professors Garrod, H. G. Seely, and Boyd Dawkins, Dr, Marie 
Messrs. Dallas and H. Woodward, and Miss Agnes Crane, are a 
sufficient guarantee for the scientific merit of the work. For itg 
literary value, we can ourselves vouch. The art of making goj 

interesting to the unscientific is an accomplishment which all Pro, 
fessor Duncan’s contributors, we think we may say withont excep. 
tion, have acquired. The result is a book which we may recom, 
mend without reserve. The price of the six volumes is surprisi 

small, when we consider the excellence both of the text and of the 
very numerous illustrations. ; 


Some of a series of Present-Day Tracts (Religious Tract Society), 
are before us. Dr. Blaikie’s Witness of Palestine to the Bible ig an 
able argument. The writer contends that the position and naturgp 
features of Palestine fit it exactly for being the scene of the working. 
ont of the Divine purpose which the Old Testament sets forth; ang 
that, in fact, the history of the Hebrew people, from the Call of 
Abraham downwards, is unintelligible and contradictory, unless we 
suppose such a purpose underlying it. Canon Rawlinson writes op 
The Antiquity of Man, Historically Considered. He deals with the 
subject from the point of view which he is especially qualified to take, 
the records found in Egyptian and Assyrian remains. Strong 
arguments may be brought forward by those who would bring the. 
history of the most ancient civilisations of which we have any know- 
ledge within limits not much exceeding the accepted chronology, and 
Canon Rawlinson states them with proper force. But he seems to go 
beyond his brief, when he says that there are no traces of the primitive 
savage. The scientific argument is, we are told, to be separately 
treated. Meanwhile, such a very sweeping assertion as this about the 
savage, opposed, as it seems to be, to what we know about the cave 
men and the implements found in the drift, seems somewhat out of 
place. We find ourselves quite in accord with the general argument- 
of Agnosticism: a Doctrine of Despair, by the Rev. Noah Porter, D.D,; 
but it would have been better, perhaps, to avoid the use of “athe. 
ism” as a synonym for “agnosticism.’’ Even Mr. Bradlaugh, we 
see, emphatically declares that he has never denied the existence of 
a God. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Commentary for Teachers and 
Students, (S.P.C.K.)—Several writers of repute, among whom we’ 
may mention Professor Bright, Dr. Maclear, and Dr. Rawson Lumby,’ 
have contributed to this very useful and instructive little book. Its: 
tone, especially in the articles that deal with the Sacramental and 
quasi-Sacramental services, is distinctly “‘ High,” but taken with what- 
ever reserve the reader may think proper to make on this account, the 
“Commentary ” is all that could be desired. Professor Bright’s noteson 
the Collects are especially to be mentioned. The history of these 
beautiful prayers—beautiful, indeed, but, we fear, beyond the com- 
prehension of many who use them—is most interesting. It should 
never be forgotten that many of those which, both for sentiment 


and rhythm, are most perfect (e.g., Advent, Quinquagesima, and 


Good Friday—third), are the work of Cranmer and his fellow-com- 
pilers of the Prayer-book of 1549, men for whom a certain school of 
Anglican writers can find-no terms of abuse strong enough. 

Where to Emigrate: a Handy Guide to All the English Colonies. 


(Wyman and Sons.)—The writer tells us that his own knowledge of 


the various colonies has been supplemented by assistance given by the 
Agents of the several Colonial Governments, by whom he has been 
supplied with the latest data. The book furnishes the intending 
emigrant with information as to the nature of the soil, the climate, 
available markets, price of land, house-rent, cost of passage, rates 
of wages, &c. To take an instance :—A compositor can get to Auck- 
land, in New Zealand, for £16. Arrived there, he can earn £2 103. 
a week. A four-roomed cottage will cost him 12s. per week. Bread 
will be rather dearer than it is here ; butter certainly cheaper (about 
1s. per Ib.) ; cheese about the same, as also sugar and tea; and beef 
and mutton about a third of the English price, (3}d.) 


Archibald Campbell Tait: a Sketch of the Public Life of the Late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By A.C. Bickley. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
This is a fairly satisfactory specimen of the books which are always 
called forth by the death of an eminent man, Mr. Bickley has, we 
gather from some of his statements, special acquaintance with his 
subject, he has used generally available authorities with diligence,. 
while he has been guided by moderation and good-taste. It isa little 
odd to be told that Mr. Tait was “one of the examiners of the 
University, and a member and one of the presidents of the debating 
society,” as if these honours were simultaneously held. But the book 
seoms generally correct. It will be new to most readers to hear that 
the Archbishop, when tutor of Balliol, was very desirous of obtain- 
ing the Professorship of Greek at Glasgow, but was shut out from it 
by his being in Holy Orders, and that his application for the Head-: 
mastership of Rugby was sent in at actually the last moment. 

Chroniques du Temps Passés: le Conte del’Archer. Par Armand 
Silvestre. Aquarelles de A. Poirson, gravées par Gillot. (Lahure,. 
Paris.)—This is a beautifal specimen of French typography, embody- 
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sag g charming story of an archer. It tells how the archer, 
=e olet, was trained by his parents to love the noble calling of arms; 
how he entered on a campaign, gaining great fame and the love of 
beautiful ladies; and how, in the end, everything turned out 
wed happiness of himself and those he loved. The great attraction 
of the book is the many beautiful water-colour vignettes, by Poir- 
guccessfully reproduced by Lahure in chromotypography. The 
hook would be an acceptable present to any one who knows a little 


Frencb, and wants some inducement to improve it. 


We have received a useful little edition of Othello, by E. R. Parnell, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—The introduction summarises very well the argu- 
ment for the generally-accepted division of Shakespeare’s Plays, and 
for the position of Othello among them. Mr. Parnell assigns it to 
1604. The notes are much to the point, and certainly not excessive in 
quantity. Twenty-seven pages of annotation to more than eighty of 
text is certainly a very moderate allowance. With this, we may 
mention, though it is not a school-book, A Study of “The Princess,” 
by S. B. Dawson. (Dawson Brothers, Montreal.) —It contains a general 
criticism, of which the poet certainly will not be able to complain as 
gradging in its praise, and some carefully-prepared notes. We seldom 
have the opportunity of seeing any literature from Canada, and gladly 
welcome this pleasing specimen. 


Novers.—Keith’s Wife. By Lady Violet Greville. 3 vols. 
(Bentley and Son,)—If we were to cut ont of these three volumes 
all that is unnecessary for the development of the plot, the story 
would be reduced to a very moderate compass indeed. Fifty pages 
might remain out of the first volame, which is occupied with the 
circumstances which lead up to Dorothy Strait becoming Mrs. Keith 
Chester. That the bridegroom is a person of doubtful antecedents 
who has become rich in a suspicious way, and that there are certain 
persons who threaten danger to his married happiness, are about the 
only essential things that we find in it. In the second volume, the 
danger developes itself; but the visit to Venice, and especially the 
flirtation with the Marchesa, might have been retrenched, unless, 
indeed, it is the author’s purpose not only to show that Mr. 
Chester had behaved badly in the past, but to destroy all 
our sympathy with him, by proving that he is not in the least 
improved. The third volume ciears up the mystery in a very 
lame fashion. Dorothy’s inquiry, “Do you expect me to believe 
this horrible story ?” exactly expresses the incredulity which every 
reader will feel at Keith’s explanation. The fact is, that Lady 
Violet Greville has wasted undoubted power on a most unpromising, 
and, indeed, hopeless subject. She manages her dialogue with skill, 
and her characters are life-like, Lady Darlington being specially 
good; but the story is naught.——The Golden Shaft. By Charles 
Gibbon. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Gibbon makes the 
interest of his story depend upon one of those curious complications 
which threaten the happiness of lovers, more frequently, it must be 
allowed, in fiction than in the world of facts. John Armour has a 
father whose history is a sore burden upon the son. He had given 
upto justice a man whom he believed to have led his wife astray, 
We might ask, perhaps, wkether a murderer ought not to be given up, 
even if he has established this claim on the informer’s forbear- 
ance. He is in great doubt whether this fact will not hinder his 
wooing. But, by a singular coincidence, the father of the lady 
whom he loves is mixed up in the same affair, and makes himself a 
claimant on Armonr’s forbearance by nearly killing the guilty 
father. Things are ultimately cleared up. The criminal, it seems, 
had given himself up before the information was laid; the wife had 
not been guilty (the supposed seducer was courting her sister, and 
kissed the wife, with the idea of furthering his suit); and the other 
little difficulty is got over by the sufferer’s forbearing silence. This, 
it must be said, is not a very happily-conceived story; but then Mr. 
Gibbon tells it well. His volumes are excellent reading. There 
is not a single character in them but is vigorously drawn ; men and 
women are equally good—a very rare merit—though we should be 
inclined to give the palm to the minister, with his kindly and humor- 
ous wisdom.— Rachel’s Share of the Road. (Osgood and Co., Boston, 
U8)—The “road,” in American parlance, signifies “railroad.” 
Rachel’s share in it is to see into the hard and unjust system on 
which it is managed—her father is the president—and to redress, 
a8 far as may be, the wrongs thus caused. These wrongs make an 
English reader open his eyes. Is it possible that in the States a 
wealthy corporation fails to pay its employés’ wages regularly, and 
that its high-placed officials make a profit out of the advances which 
the workmen are compelled to solicit, a profit of fifty cents in the 

‘dollar? Rachel is a fine, honest, high-spirited girl, of whom it is a 
Pleasure to read, and the doctor who wins her is worthy of her. 
But the best character in the book is Mrs. Shackles, who is “no hand 
‘at beggin’,” but contrives to get a good many presents, nevertheless. 
There is one delightful scene, between her and a smart young lady 
who is anxious to make her “ know her place.” She has been hinting 
her want of a hat. “A hat of mine,” says the lady, “ would scarcely 





now! do you think they ain’t proper, too? Now, I don’t mind telling 
ye that I’ve all’ays thought them I’ve seen ye have on was kind of 
flighty-tighty, an’ hardly respectable-like.” 
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Drierstock, a Tale of the American Frontier, cr 8vo ...... RR eS: R.T.S.) 2/0 
Du Moncel (C.), Elements of Construction for Electro-Magnets ......... (Spon) 4/6 
Emerson (R. W.), by A. Ireland, large-paper edition ..................... (Simpkin) 21/0 
Gardner (P.), Types of Greek Coins, folio, cloth ...... (Cambridge Warehouse) 31/6 
Hatton (J.), Newfoundland, 890..............ccceccccccseecccueeeceses (Chapman & Hall) 180 


Junot, (M.), Memoirs of, 3 vols. 8vo ......... 
Landon (J.), School Management, cr 8vo . 
Lefroy (E. C.), The Christian Ideal, cr 8vo 
Lloyd (G.), Ebb and Flow, 2 vols. cr 8vo . 


eS BN: (Bentley) 31/46 
(CO. K. Panl & Co.) 6/0 
akan (Skeffington) 3/6 

(Sm th & Elder) 21/0 










Lockwood (H.), Masaniello, &c., 12mo....... (Kerby & Endean) 4 

Love's Hapire: a Romance, S wOls. ..........000..0..cccoconesesscesecsevcsscaces (Teesley} 316 
Macdonald (G.), Stephen Archer, cr 8V0 oo... ceece ccc ccecceee eee (S. Low & Co.) 60 
McCarthy (J. H.), Outlines of Irish History, cr 8vo......... (Chatto & Windus) 1/6 
Maurice (C. E.), Plays for the People, cr 8v0  ..............ccceceecceeeeceeceeees (Bell) 1/6 


Momerie (A. W.), The Basis of Religion, cr 8vo ..... 
Muir (W.), Annals of the Early Caliphate, 8vo .. 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke (The), 12mo, boards .. 
Pitman (E. R.), Life’s Daily Ministry, cr 8vo ... 
Pitman (E. R.), My Governess Life, er 8vo ...... 
Read (R. H.), Dora ; a Girl without a Home, er 8vo . 







Sg (W. Blackwood) 2/6 
.....(Smith & Elder) 16/0 
(Chatto & Windus) 2,0 
sseseee-ee---(Blackie) 3/6 

....( Blackie) 3/6 









Reade (A. A.), Study and Stimulants, er 8vo............... sssaanaeeagasel (Simpkin) 3/6 
Rimmer (A.), About Eugland with Dickens, small 4to...... (Chatto & Windus) 10/6 
Sanders (J.), Two Dreamers, 12mo..................... neadieces (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Story of Andreas Hofer (The), 12mo .................00..cccceecue (Griffith & Farran) 1/6 
Treherne (G. T.), Records of the University Boat-race, 8vo ............ (Bickers) 10/6 
White (W. F.), Ants, and their Ways, cr 8vo ............... (R.T.S.) 50 

Banks) 2/0 


Wooder (J.), The Msthetic, &c., cr 8vO oo... ccceceeeceee 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE SPECTATOR,” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


early. 
HE 8 Cisne ota 8 000 7 8 


ine postage to any Part of the United 


ingdom ... pe <n aed ade aa 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany, ... 110 6...... O18 8...... 078 


Including postage to India, China, &c. ... aa wae @aeu OWS 8S ...< 08 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE Sy TWELVE GUINEAS. 
1 





Page 0 0O| Narrow Column........ wnesneecencet 0 
Half-Page. 5 5 0} Half-Column .... 0 
QeeRT RAPP AGS occ ccecescccsceccscccsce 212 6] Quarter-Column.................000 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











eT Se ee 
[LADIES* WINTER COSTUME 
ART LADIEXND TOILETTE FABRICS. 

&* COLO ° 

FABRICS. .| “dasrmax ann EUROPEAN DEsGna” 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 

All PATTERNS POST FREE. | & Ghoshun House, } REGENT STREET, W. 
JAPANESE 
LEAT H E R [W411 pParers AnD CURTAIN STUFFS. 


Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS. 





| 
FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
| From 15s per piece. 








C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.’—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 





APOLLINARIS. | 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant SS for 
the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pear]-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
Ask for Rowlauds’ Odonto. 


ROWLAN DS’ 


ODONTO. 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 4no 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 





&proper thing for you to wear.” Mrs. Shackles replies, ‘“ Well, 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS. 
The TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION 
will CLOSE on SATURDAY, MARCH 10th. 5 Pall 
Mall East. From 10 till 5. Admission, 1s. Cata- 


logue, 6d. 
_ ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
HE MANCHESTER HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

The Committee are prepared to receive applications 
for the post of HEAD MISTRESS, which will be 
VACANT in July. The New Head Mistress will be 
required to enter on her duties in September. 

Negotiati for a sch are pending with the 
Charity Commissioners, under which the Head Mis- 
tress may receive a fixed salary of £150, and a 
Capitation Fee of not less than 10s nor more than £2 
on each pupil attending the School. 

The Committee offer for the present a fixed salary 
of £150, and a Capitation Fee of £1 on each pupil 
above the number of 150, and up to the number of 
500. There are now about 540 pnpils in the School. 

Applications from Candidates should state their 
age and qualifications, and are to be forwarded on or 
before March 15th, together with 20 printed copies of 
testimonials, to Mrs. ROBY, Woodhill, Pendleton, 
Manchester, from whom further information can be 


obtained. pant 
RADFORD TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE.—WANTED, about the Middle of 
April, a MASTER to TEACH MATHEMATICS, 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics; a Graduate 
preferred.—Applications to be sent to Mr. CHRISR. 
GATENBY, Secretary, on or before 6th March, 1883. 


RADFORD TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE.—WANTED, about the middle of 
April, a MASTER to teach English Subjects.—Appli- 
cations to be sent to CHRISTOPHER GATENBY, 
Secretary, on or befcre March 20th. 


PREESTEAD SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £18, and TWO of £10— 
one of each for Boys under Sixteen ani under Four- 
teen years of age—will be OFFERED for OPEN 
COMPETITION in APRIL, 1883. 

These Scholarsh ps will reduce the total of the 
School expenses in the one case to £32, in the other 
to £40 per annum, 

The value of the Scholarships may at any time be 
raised by the Governors, if the holders are reported 
by the School Examiners to show distinguished merit. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
HEAD MASTER, School House, F. Istead, E:sex ; or 
to A. CUNNINGTON, Esq., Solicitor, Braintree, 


Clerk to the Governors. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, in One of the Healthiest Suburbs of 
London, close to the Crystal Palace. Preparation 
for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Among the Professors are:—F. Ryland, Esq., M.A., 
late Scholar St. John’s College, Cambridge; C. J. 
Frost, Esq., Mus. Doc.; C. H. Midforth, Esq., South 
Kensington. Large garden. Prospectus on applica- 
tion to the PRINCIPALS, Welland House, Forest Hill. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, nr. Leicester 
—The Misses FRANKLIN receive Boys between 
theages of Seven and Fourteen, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by Expe ienced 
Resident and Visiting Masters. The Classics are taught 
by a Graduate in Honours of Oxford, and careful 
instruction is given in Elementary Science. The 
House was built for the School, and is about a mile 
and a half from the town. Reference is kindly per- 
mitted to the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella and the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi!dren would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. £40 and £20. Candidates 

may be examined in London or Manchester.—Apply 
to i. G. HART, Esq., School House, Sedbergh, before 
March 10th. 


EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 

Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable success, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examinations. High 
successes in Civil Service Exam., London; Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 


lie MEDICAL MISSION 
Medi: 






































S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
ical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 

ple, and. besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
Rtty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native mts. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women aud children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
iving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
Both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an average of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowled: by the Rev. Ganon OROWEOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rey. W. C. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
aington Palace, W. 


O MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT.— 
A LIBERAL JOURNALIST (36), with an 
intimate knowledge of public questions, and accus- 
tomed to business, wishes to become SECRETARY to 
a Member of Parliament. As the Advertiser has 
private means, remuneration would not be a first 
object, if the position were otherwise agreeable.— 
wR 8.,” careof Mr. LOUIS COLLINS, Advertising 
Agent, 16 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1883, 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday. Value 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
ears. Open to boys under 14, on January Ist, 1883.— 
‘or further particulars, apply to the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 











%) DUCATION.—A Lady wishes 
‘j strongly to recommend Mdlle. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Malle. 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
positions of her re Malle. Fritsch is assisted by 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses and by 
Professors, and is herself an excellent linguist and 
musician, Further references to parents of former 

upils.—Address, ‘‘C. W. 8, E.,”’St. Paul’s Place, St. 


onard’s-on-Sea. 
A LADY, of considerable experience 
in the education and management of Children, 
assisted by a younger Sister,is desirous of under- 
taking the Entire Charge of TWO YOUNG 
ORPHANS, or of Children whose Parents are abroad. 
Her house is in a heulthy locality, with garden 
attached. Good references given and required.— 
aw N. H.,’’ 1 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, London, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines, 


This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil- 

ingineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there, 


A number of Students, not exceeding 60, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1883. Candi- 
dates for admis ion must, on July Ist, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfac- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education, 


The Secretary of State for India will offer 13 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1883, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1886, The Secretary of State for 
India will farther offer Two Appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same 
Students, after two years’ course of study, that is, in 
tke summer of 1885. 


In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the prefer- 
ence will be givea to qualified candidates according 
to dates of application for admission. 


For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Otfice, 8.W.; or to the President, Royal Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 


JULAND DANVERS, Secretary, 
Pablic Works Department. 
India Office, October 26th, 1882, 











<i DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
405 Oxford Street, W. 


DIRECTORS, 
Albert Grey, Esq., M.P., | A. H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
airman. Hon. Edward Marjori- 
A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. banks, M.P, 
Hon, SECRETARY—Miss Hart, 86 Hamilton Terrace, 
The Decorative Co-operators’ Association is open 
to undertake work of the best class in House Painting, 
Artistic Decoration, Paper-hangings, Furniture, Up- 
holstery, &c., specially designed or selected. All work 
done by the Association will be of the most thorough 
character, and one of the Managers being an accom- 
plished de orative artist, it will be one of its aims to 
promote the truest artistic principles. Every work- 
man having a direct interest in the business, orders 
entrusted will be carried out economically and well. 


BEPARATION for the ARMY and 
NAVY, the UNIVERSITIES, PUBLI 

SCHOOLS, and the Preliminary Examinations + 
the Learned Professions, by a GRADUATE of Cam- 
bridge and a BARRISTER, at his Chambers in the 
Tewple. French taught. Highest references,— 
Apply, “A.M.,” the Reading Room, Inner Temple, E 0. 


— LONDON JOINT-STOCK 
BANK, Limited. 

NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 
of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice 
of withdrawal, is this day reduced to 2 per cent. per 
annum, W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 

No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House. 











March Ist, 1883, 








a 

LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, 

mild winter climate of western Deyon Roo with the 

south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, speciall, 

for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER. —_ 


. i ie 
BONUS RESULts 


The PROFITS paid in Cash b: 
OFFICE are exceptionally lange, sone 
hitherto given, and for which the Society hes toe 
so justly noted, and averaging been 
173 per C. nt. of the Annual Premi 
14 Premiums) now payable reed ony than 
r 





0 
284 per Cent. of the Annual Premi 
2} Premiums) added to the sum assure, o™ 


Exemplified more fully, at the 
the following table :— - arortap ge 35, by 





Years 























~ H Original Cash. Reversion, Keto 

Premium; €£ s. d. £ 3.4. Wire 
5 41 8 1| 8716 1 58% 
10 | age3s, | 4614 9| 9117 1| 939 & 
15 4613 7| 8 44 19 19 g 
20 | £1,000, | 461411 | 761311| 36 7 & 
25 55 810| 8 68| ngs 
30 |€28 6 8 72 8 3\10116 6| gy 

- £309 8 5/£52514 7 fata 





Assuming future profits are as large (whi 
confidently expected, owing to the pha va 
and large reserves of the Company), New Entrants 
may anticipate that, ona Policy for £1,000, the 
will, after 30 years, amount to £525; the Cash (with 
4 per cent. interest) equal £505; or yield a continnal 
reduction of the Premium amounting to £24 14s, 

Ages other than 35 in proportion to the Preminms 
charged. 

N.B.—Bonus Options at each Division. No Partner. 
ship Liability. Modern Practice. Simple Proposal 
Forms. Immediate Settlements. 


HE COMMERCIAL _ UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed ... ue, 22,500,000" 





Capital Paid up... “a iss see ee 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed see cee ane 808/000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,00 


7, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, £.0, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
. a = ‘ 
nsurances against Loss by Fire and Li htning 
effected in all parts of the World, se 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
nsured Against by the 
ASSURANCE 


I 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS” 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, ,000, 


MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK- 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prao 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities aud 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Oredit and Circalar 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full Bn 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 














UNION 


BANK OF _ AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ... + + £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund a 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. the 
. LS ont RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to 

jolonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. c his 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at hod 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for w 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 44 per 
cent. per annum for three years ani upwards. 


. KR. WBURN, M ’ 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, £.0, 
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KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 





WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








cocKs’ FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
ORIGINAL HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 


FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. 





See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signaturs, 
LEA and PERRINS* 


*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Qilmen generally.” Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





BRAVATIS’ DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


F E R 
BRAVAI S. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


Lutrer FROM A Puysic1an TO Two Lonpon Hospitats.— London, February 19th, 1877.— 
Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gibert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 


The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each caso, 


obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 
N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases whore a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open tha bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


COLDS 


DR. 





A vure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S ] A ® Somstitchionn Ladies Oniaven, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


EBRUARY 14rx, 1883.—“ During 
W ee years’ usage of Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIG 
Ia RS by me, for coughs, colds, and inflamed 
en always, in the worst uttacks, before taking two 
+ plete small boxes, I have been all right.’’ 
ee. ApRaHam HoupEN, Mill Manager, Gorton 
inst Gorton, Manchester. Dr. Locock’s Wafers 
tien pa relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consump- 
Sold ronchitis, coughs, colds,—and taste pleasantly. 
‘dat 1s 14d, 28 9d per box by all Druggists, 





GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 


wash,— 


a Be & BS Ee BB. 

—This is the only Oriental preparation that 

preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 

free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, Londen, N, 








ILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
FIRST SALE OF 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY AND GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNITURE, AT 


10 to 50 PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
DURING MARCH. 

THE ARTICLES INCLUDE :— 
FENDERS in Brass, Ormolu, Steel, and Iron. 
STOVES for Dining-rooms, Drawing rooms, Bed- 

rooms, Halls, &c. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES in Statuary, Pure White, St. 
Ann’s, Rouge Royale Brocatelie brane, Belgian 
Black, and other M .rbles ; also in Wood, Composition, 
and Iron. 

LAMPS of every description. 

GASALIERS in Ormulu, Ormolu and Glass, Bronze, 

Cc. 

COAL BOXES aud SCOOPS in Copper, Brass, 
Japanned Irou, and various Woods. 

CANDELABRA in Ormolu, Bronze, &c. 

CLOCKS in Ormolu, various Marbles, Bronze, and 
Wood. Many beautiful Designs, at greatly reduced 
prices. 

BEDSTEADS—Brass, Brass and Iron, and Iron, at 
half-price. 

CABINET and GENERAL HOUSE FURNITURE, 
comprising Suites of Bedroom Furniture, Wardrobes, 
Dressing Tables, Washstands, Toilet Glasses, 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, comprising Siie- 
boards, Dining Tables, Dinner Waggons, Couches, 
Easy Chairs, &c. 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, comprising 
Cabinets, Mirrors, Whatnots, Couches, Easy Chairs, 
Small and Occasional Chairs, Girandoles, Fancy 
Tables, &e. 

A Smail Stock of TAPESTRIES, SATIN CLOTHS, 
FRENCH TERRYS, CRETUN NES, &c., will be offered 
at half-prive during the S ue. 

GLASS—Tahle, Toilet, Kitchen, &c. 

CHINA DINNER and DESSERT SERVICES. 

FIVE-O'CLOCK TEA SETS, &. PORCELAIN 
TOILET SETS, &c., at half-price during the Sale. 

A variety of other Articles in the Furnishing 
Department will be offered at similar rates of reduc- 


tion. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, 88 (late 
‘ 39) Oxford Street, and 1 to 4 Newman Street, 
uondon, W. 





LS ghia AND bisa yyAtoues. 


yyeraer AND | pis geccem. 


| galaeaia AND I Csi Aone. 








PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Melbourn», Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

\ **A most delicious and valuable 

{ article.’’—Standard. 

| PWRE COCOA ONLY. 

| RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 

F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Sudden changes of temperature sorely 
try all persons prone to rheumatism, sciatica, tie- 
doloureux, and many similar maladies scareely less 
painful, though of shorter duration, On the first 
attack of stiffness or suffering in any muscle, joiut, or 
nerve, recourse should immediately be had to foment- 
ing the seat of disease with hot brine and rubbing in 
this remarkable Ointment, which will assuage the 
uneasiness of the part, subdue inflammation, and 
reduce the swelling. The Pitls, simultaneously taken, 
will rectify constitutional disturbances and renew the 
strength. No remedy heretofore discovered has 
proved so effective as the Ointmeut and Pills for re- 
moving gouty, rheumatic, and scrofulous attacks, 
which afflict all ages, and are commonly cali 
hereditary. 


FRY’S 
| 


COCOA 
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Monthly, price Haif-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR MARCH. 
County GOVERNMENT. By Sir R. A. Cross, M.P. 
Leon GAMBETTA: A Positivist Discourse. By 
Frederic Harrison. 
DISCHARGED PRISONERS: How To Aip THEM. By C. 


E. Howard Vincent. 
Miss Burney’s Own Story. By Mary Elizabeth 


Christie. 

Tue HIGHLAND CrorTErs. By John Rae. 

Locat SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA: THE NEW DE- 
PARTURE. By Sir R. Temole, G.C.S.L. 

Siena. By Simuel James Capper. 

Tue Limits or Science. By the Rev. George 
Edmucdson. 





Lanp TENURE AND TAXATION IN Eaypt. By Henry 
C. Kay. 

THe ENCHANTED LAKE: AN EPISODE FROM THE 
Manapnyarata. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. 


Tur MUNICIPAL ORGANISATION OF Paris. By Yves 
Guyot. 


IsBISTER at and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C 


HE © FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for MARCH. 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 

Tue GOVERNMENT OF Panis. By Albert Gigot, for- 
merly Prefect of Police, Paris. 

A PouiriciaN 1N TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SOUL. By the 
Honourable Auberon Herbert. 

Dr. Pusey AND THE HigH-CuHurcH MOVEMENT. By 
the Rev. Edward F. Talbot, Warden of Keble 
College, Oxtord. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN INDIA AND E@ypt. v4 the 
Right Hon. Sir H. B. E. Frere, Bart., G.C.S.I 

A DEMOCRAT ON THE COMING DEMOCRACY, By o. 
Labouchere, M.P. 

Tue FuTurE OF THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. By 
James Bryce, M.P. 

BRAZIL AND HER Rattways. By Charles Waring. 

Tue County System. By T. E. Kebbel. 

TRANSFERRED IMPRESSIONS AND TELEPATHY. By 
Edward Garney and Frederic W. M. Myers. 

Home AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CuapMAN and HALt, Limited, 11 Henrie‘ta Street, 


Now ready, price 6d. 


1 Fission as al By: SA CASES, 
5, MAR 
jy ag 

—— THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 


Bits or Oak Bark. By Richard Jefferiez, Author of 
“«The Gamekeeper at Home.” 
Ecuo AND THE Ferry. By Jean Ingelow. 
HEATH IN A HEALTH Resort, By B. W. Richardson, 
.» F.R.S. 
JAPANESE ART. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. 
A WASTED AFTERNOON IN SUTHERLAND. By Edmund 


W. Gosse. 
A CABAL AT THE THEATRE Francais. By Charles 


Hervey. 
Tue THREE STRANGERS. By Thomas Hardy, Author 
of ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.”’ 


Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH, 1883. No. DCCCIX. Price 2s 6d. 


ConTENTS, 


JONATHAN SwIFT. 
Tue PROGRESS OF THE NEw DOMINION. 
Tue Lapies Linpores.—Part XII. 
ConTEMPORARY ART— POETIC AND POSITIVE: Ros- 
SETTI AND TADEMA—LINNELL AND LAWSON. 
Terry WIGAN. 
Recent French Novets:— L’EvanceListE—LE 
MILLION—La Petite Seur—L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. 
Evrore IN STRAITS—COMMERCE AND WAR, 
LIBRARY, 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Wiii1amM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 
HE ;; EXPOSITOR. 
Edited by Rev. 8. COX, D.D. 
CoNTENTS FOR MARCH. 
Tue EXEGESIS OF THE ScHooLMEN. By Rev. Canon 


Farrar, D.D., F. i 
Tue EristLe To Titus. By Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, 
D.D. 


Scripture STupIES OF THE HEAVENLY STATE.—2. 
With what Body do they Come? By Rev. George 
Matheson, D.D. 

Tue CHRONICLE OF BataaM.-3, The Oracles. By 
the Editor. 

IsataH: AN IDEAL BroGraPuy.—4. Under Hezekiah. 
By Very Rev. the Dean of Wells. 

TextTvuaL CRITICISM ILLUSTRATED FROM THE PRINT- 
InG-OrFicr. By Mr. Alfred Watts. 

The EXPOSITOR. Half-Yearly Volumes : First 
Series, complete in — Volumes, price 7s 6d each. 
Seconp Series.—Vols, I., II., III., and IV., now 
ready, price 7s 6d each. 

London: Hopper and Sroventon, 27 Paternoster 

Ww. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MARCA, 1883, price 2s 61. 

‘*FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE.” By Aifrcd Tennyson, 
Poet-Laureate. 

Cur Hospitats. By Henry C. Burdett. 

A Few Worps anovuT THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Frederic Harrison. 

Tue TRUTH apouTt Rossetri1. By Theodore Watts. 

Party Opiications To-pay. By T. E. Kebbel. 

WAGNER AND WAGNERISM. By Edmund Gurney. 


Tue ‘‘CANKER-WORM ”’—OvTDOOR RELIEF. By Lord 
Lifford. 
ComMON-SENSE IN DRESS AND Fasuion. By Lady 


Paget. 

Frencu ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
Lyulph Stanley, M.P. 

THE CARDINAL AND _ ScHOOLS: 
By the Rev. R. W. Da'e. 

THe Suppression OF Poisonous Opinions. By 
Leslie Stephen. 

Locat GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(Concluded.) By William Rathbone, M.P. 

THe WEAKNESS OF THE ARMY. By Gen Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, G.U.B. 

Kea@an Pavr, Trencu, and Co, London. 


By the Hon. E. 


A REJOINDER. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 279. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 


MARCH. With Illustrations by GrornGE DU 
Mavrier and W. SmAtt. 
CONTENTS. 

By THE GATE OF THE SEA. (With an Illustration.) 

Chaps, 1-4, 
Boys. 
WILp SHOOTING. 
AL Hariri. 


THE SEA Cats. By J. A. Symonds. 

LE Margulis DE GRIGNAN, 

PICTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

No New Tuna. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 26. 
Philip Finis out All about It. Chap. 27. Walter 
Goes to a Ball, Chap. 28. Tom Stanniforth finds 





his Match. 
London : Suitx, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
pus ART JOURNAL. 
Monthly, 2: 6d. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 

CHRIST in the HOUSE of his PARENTS. Engraved 
by T. Brown, after J. F. Millai:, R.A. 

IDALIA. From a Drawing by Thomas Riley. 

EVENING in FINISTERRE. Etched by E. Sa'mon, 
after Jules Brétou. 

THE Works or L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. (Tllustrated.) 

THE BERLIN Museum OF Casts. By L, G. Rob‘nson. 

Car. Haaa’s §tupi0, By M. Phipps-Jackson. (Illus- 
trated.) 

THE NEw Forest: By Walter 
H. Tregellas. 

Ars Servatrix. By Henry Norman. 

A CrericaL Artist. By Alexander Fraser, R.S.A. 

NOTES ON CHARACTER AND EXPRESSION IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. (lLilustrated.) 

Tue YEAR’S ADVANCE IN ART MANUFACTURES.—No, 3. 
STaineD Giass. By N. H. J. Westlake. (Illus- 
trated.) 


A WINTER STORY. 





MOVEMENT IN THE Puastic ARTs. By Walter 
Armstrong. (Illustrated.) 

A NationaL GALLery OF BritisH ART. 
EXHIBITIONS. Art NOTES. REVIEWS. 
PUBLISHING Orrice, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
cond Editio 
{PANISH TOWNS ami SPANISH 

PICTURES, 


** Agreeable recollections of pleasant Spain.””—Sir 
WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL. 

* Full of interesting reco!lections.”"—Dran StTan- 
LEY, 

“Genuine throughout, and giving aa closely 
akin to that of actual travel.”—Guardian, 

J.T. Hayes, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





t out, price 3s 6d, 

TUDY. “and STI MULANTS, or, the 
Use of Intoxicants and Narcotics in Relation to 
Intellectual Life, as illustrated by Personal Com- 
munications on the Subject, from Men of Letters and 

Science. Edited by A. ARTHUR READE. 
London: SmwPKin, MARSHALL, and Co. Manches- 
=: ABEL Heywoop and §on, 56 ard 58 Oldham 

treet. 


Just. published, crown 8v0, cloth, ‘price 33 6a. 
NTER FLUMINA: Verses Written 
among Rivers. By the Rev. A. M. MorGan, M.A. 
ParKER and Co, Oxford; and 6 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., » ae 5 Bulstrode 

Street, Cavendish Square, London, W 

London: C. MitcHELL and Co. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
HE TEACHING at SCHOOLS of 
ART.—See the BUILDER (4d ; by post, 44d.)— 
The History of Freemasonry—Ankles and Wrists— 
Story of Ashburnham MsS.—Lawyer’s Reply to 
Architeot—Scottish Academy—Art in Russia—Royal 
y Lecture—Views, Tomb at Cairo—Be!gian 











PSTA ns and  DOWNSTAIES. 


y Miss TH 

the COUNCIL, at the ‘METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
ed to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of phe Dl Bs 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
po Gubactintions and Donations towards the 

Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
roan RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mali 


eanliad Harrow-on-the-Hill—House in the 
Strand—New Croatian Cathedral, &¢.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








THE NEW NOVELs 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS, 


Miss Cheyne of Essilmont, By 


JAMES Grant, Author of “‘ The ees of War.” 


Bid Me Discourse. 


Crciu Hay, Author of “Old tt " Y Mary 


Money,” 
Sanguelac. By Percy Greg, 


Author of ‘“‘Ivy: Cousin and et J ”? &o, 
Lass, 


It was a Lover and his 
By Mrs. Randolph, 


By Mrs. OurpHaNnt. Second Edition, 
Woodroffe. 
Author of “ Gentianella,” &. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
ALL'S 1s Gd SCHOOL SERIES 


mtains :— 
HALL’S FIRST FRENCH COURSE, and 

and the FRENCH. FRANCE 
SECOND FRENCH COURSE, HISTORY and Laws, 
FIRST PROGRES-IVE FRENCH READER, 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. By W. Cuapmay, First 

French Master, Christ’s Hospital, &, 
CHAPMAN’S EVERY-DAY rarest TALK. 
MERIGON’S FRENCH SCHOOL TALK 
“Guta, Mea. Tate COURSE, © By Rer, W. B. 

MITH ate Scholar St. John College, 

Cambri “ 
SMITH’ 8 ENDUCTIVE ITALIAN COURSE. New 

Edition, price 1s 6d, cloth; KEY, 1 
HALL’S ILLUsTRATED FRENCH TOY- BOOK. 

By L. M. Haiti. Price 1s; 1s 4d, cloth, With 109 

Original Engravings, 

“This little book will prove a valuable . 
stone to the study of Freuch by English children,”— 
Daily Chronicle, 

J. B. ‘Bateman, 26 Paternoster Square, London, 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OP 
THE HOM 
VISIT " 
A UTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXVORD STREET, 
(20 Doors WEsT oF Mop1e’s Lrprarr.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINT. 
INGS fron the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,” Royal 
Academy, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S LIBER 
STUDIORUM; copics of Reynolds, Gaicsborongh, 


Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 
British Museum. 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices from 
the Times, Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art 
Journal, &c., free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free per post. 

Address, the MANAGER, 

__ Antone Galteey, = New Oxford Rirest, WO W.0. 





— & Co.'s 8 OWN SAUCE, 








erie PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


Porte» MEATS. Also, 

















FSseNce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





en | PURTLESOUP, ana JELLY, andother 





attained for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tur Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly gelieeet, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated M 





use, and are certain to prevent the disease ati 
any vital part. 





Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 








These Pills require no restraint of diet daring z their 





See FD rs ed cs a ee 


YS te. oe _ ss ee 








og 
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EDINBURGH HEALTH LECTURES. 


« admirable set of lectures...... It is greatly to be wished that the lessons which 
they teach were widely read, and carried out in general practice.””—Spectator, 





FIRST SERIES. Cloth, 1s 6d; Paper, 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


By Professor FLEEMING JENKIN. 
By Dr. J. A. RussE.x. 

By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 

By Dr, Fovutis. 

By Profe-sor ANNANDALE. 

By Dr. AN@uS MacDONALD. 

By Dr. UNDERHILL. 

By Dr. Stevenson MacapaM. 
By Professor J. B. Fraser, 

By Dr. ANDREW Smarr. 


Bof the BODY. 
CARY and DRINK. 


d AIR. 
ag SLOOD and its CIRCULATION. 


THCIDENTS, &c. 


o WOMEN. 
wRING of CHILDREN. 
WATER in HOUSES. 
STIMULANTS and TOBACCO. 
PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 


SECOND SERIES. Cloth, 1s 6d; Paper, 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


N MEDICINE. By Dr. J. A. Russenz. 
MODERY IN BODY. By Dr. D. J. Cunnrneuam, 
PARASITE: By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


By Dr. Batty TuKe. 

By ALLAN JAMIESON, 

By Dr. Fouts. 

By Dr. RuTHerFoRD HaLpane, 
By Dr. JAMES AFFLECE. 


KS. 
The BRAIN and its FUNCTIONS. 
The SKIN. 

HOW WE DIGEST OUR FOOD. 


LL-POX and VACCINATION, 
POOLD : WHAT IT MEANS. 


THIRD SERIES. Cloth, 1s 6d; Paper, 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


VENTILATION. By Professor Doucias MACLAGAN. 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES. By Dr. CHartes W. CATHCART. 
BRAIN HE By Dr. Barry TuKeE. 


HALTH. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, as REGARDS 


D. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY, as REGARDS 

CLOTHING. By Dr. ALLAN JAMIESON. 
The EAR. By Dr, Buarn CuNYNGHAME. 
The EYE. By Dr. ARGYLL ROBERTSON. 
MINOR AILMENTS. By Dr. CuavupE MuIRHEapD. 
NURSING the SICK. By Dr. Hatuipay Croom, 
SANITARY LAW and ADMINISTRA- 


By Miss Pu@se Biytu, 


By Witu1am C, Smitx. LL.B., Advocate. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 48 pp., price 6d. 
FEMALE EDUCATION FROM A MEDICAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 
By J. 8. CLOUSTON, M.D. 


Being Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh, November, 1882. 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO.; HAMILTON and CO. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE TYPES OF GREEK COINS. 


By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., F.S.A., 
Disney Professor of Archeology. 


With 16 Autotype Plates, containing Photographs of Coins of All Parts of 
the Greck World. 


Royal 4to, cloth, 31s 64; Roxburgh (morocco back), £2 2s, 


NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. By the 


Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 33 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. 


By the Rey, @. F. Mactear, D.D. With Three Maps. 4s 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES of the PITT PRESS SERIES. 


THREE LECTURES on SUBJECTS CON- 


NECTED with the PRACTICE of EDUCATION, Delivered in the University 
ot Tentridge in the Easter Term, 1882. By H. W. Eve, M.A., Head Master 
hiversity College School; ARTHUR Sipewick, M.A., Fellow ard Tutor of 
orpus Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant-Master at Rugby School; 


a é- Assort, M.A., D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 


MILTON’S TRACTATE on EDUCATION. 


pt Fac-similo Reprint from the Edition of 1673. Edited, with an Introduction 
pad _ by Oscar Brown1nG, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s Col- 
eRe, Cambridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Eton College. Cloth, 23. 


LONDON : 
C.J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW, 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. A 
Gouin. with No Plot in Particular. By “ A PLarn Wox4n.” 3 vols. post 8va, 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED, VOL. IT. of 
The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE. 
With Introductions and Notes. By CHarLEs WorDswonrtH, D.C.L., Bishop 
of S. Andrews. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 73 61 each. 
Vol. I. contains :—Cor1oLanus—JvuLivs CxsaR—ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA— 
KrinG JOHN. 
Vol. IL., contains :—Kry@ Ricuarp II.—Kina Henry 1V., Parts 1 and 2— 
Kine Henry V.—Kine HENry VI., Part 1 (abridged). | Vol. ILI. shortty, 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR MOMERIE. 


% 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
The BASIS of RELIGION. Being an Examination 
of Natural Religion. By the Rev. A. W. Momenre, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s 
College, London. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


It. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 

DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY, and 
other Sermons. Preached in St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1§$1-2, Crown 
8vo, 53. 

Ill. 
JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION. 
The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. New 


Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 





THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. _ 

HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 
Being Vol. VII. of ‘‘ Puilosophical Classics for English Readers.” Crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 3s 64. 

With a NEW PREFACE, CABINET EDITION. 

Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of 
the CRIMEA. Vol. VII., ‘‘ Winter Troubles.” With a New Preface 
written for this Edition, and having special reference to Recent Events in 
Egypt. Crown 8vo, 6:3. 

THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. : ; 

ONLY a BLACK BOX; or, a Passage in the Life of 
a Curate. By GREVILLE PHILLIMORE, Rector of Henley-on-Thames, Author 
of ** Uncle Z.’’ Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

INTRODUCTION by PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 
THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 

CHRIST’S AUTHORITY; and other Sermons. By 
the late ARCHIBALD Watson, D.D., Minister of the Parish of Dundee, and 
One cf her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. With an lutroduction by the 
Very Rev. Priucipal Carrp, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 73 6:1. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE—The SECOND EDITION is READY 
this day of 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE, By 


R. Bosworth Situ, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford; Assistant-Master at Harrow School; Author of 
“Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” ‘Carthage and the 
Carthaginians,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 
Maps, price 36s. 


*,* In consequence of the great demand for the work, orders will 
be executed in rotation as received. 





NEW VOLUME by ROBERT BROWNING. 


On March 9th, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
JOCOSERIA. By Robert Browning. 
NEW VOLUME Dy, JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ITALIAN BYWAYS. By John Addington 


Symonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” ‘Sketches and 
Studies in Italy,’ &c. 





Ready this day, with Map, 8vo, 16s. 


ANNALS of the EARLY CALIPHATE. By 
rw WitiaM Muir, K.C.S.I., Author of “ The Life of Mahomet,’’ 





TWO NEW NOVELS, at ALL the LIBRARIES. 
PORTIA; or, ‘“‘ By Passions Rocked.” By 


the Author of “ Phyllis,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8yo. 


EBB and FLOW; or, He did His Best. 


A Story of Five Years Ago. By Grant Lion. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and 
- FAMILY of NAPOLEON. With II- 
lustrative Anecdotes from the most 
Authentic Sources. By Madame Junor 
(afterwards Duchesse d’Abrantes). Em- 
bellished by Portraits of the Entire 
Bonaparte Family. A New and Revised 
Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON. With 
Reminiscences of my Contemporaries. 
Edited by J. Brinstry Ricnarps. Inl 
vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


TEN YEARS on a GEORGIA 
PLANTATION since the WAR. By 
the Hon. Mrs. Leicu. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. 
A New Edition, brought down to Date, 
and considerably Revised. By C. R. 
Low, late Indian Navy. In crown 8yo, 6s. 


Mr. SERJEANT BALLAN- 
TINE’S EXPERIENCES of a BAR- 
RISTER’S CAREER. Seventh Edition, 
with a Portrait, 6s. 


« A mire of information and amusement combined.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


UNSPOTTED FROM THE 
WORLD. 


By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY, 
Author of “My Queen,” &c. 
3 vols. 
** A capital novel.’’—Society. 


WILFRED'S WIDOW. By the 
Anthor of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 
2 vols. 


KEITH'S WIFE. By Lady 


Viotet Grevitte, Author of “Zoe: a 
Girl of Genius,” &c. 3 vols. 


“This is a clever as well as a very entertaining 
novel. It stimulates thought, it is not without both 
humour and pathos, and it never hangs heavily upon 
the reader.’’—Academy. 


HONEST DAVIE. 
By FRANK BARRETT, 
Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 

In3 vols. [Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 








STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1876. 





~~ 





All the Best Books of the Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKs 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 
NEW EDITION, NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtatned, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW BOOK by Dr. ABBOTT. 


HINTS ON HOME TEACHING. 

By the Rev. Dr. ABBOTT, Head Master of the City of London School. 

Crown 8vo, price 3s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

HOW to WRITE CLEARLY. T'wenty-eighth Thousand. Price 1s 6d. 
HOW to TELL the PARTS of SPEECH. Fifteenth Thousand. Price 2s, 
HOW to PARSE. Fourteenth Thousand. Price 3s 6d. 
VIA LATINA. Ninth Thousand. Price 3s 6d. 
LATIN PROSE THROUGH ENGLISH IDIOM. Twenty-third Thousand. 


Price 2s 61. 





SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President—Lorp Hoveuton. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Rr. Hon. W. E. Grapstone, M.P.; His Grace tHE Lorp ARcHBISHOP oF DUBLIN; 
KE. H. Bunsury, Esq.; ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
Trustees—Lorp Hoventon, EARL oF CARNARVON, EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Committee. 
Sir Henry Barety,K.C.B. | Rev. E. E. Estcourt. C. M. Kennepy, Esq,.,0.B. | Rev. Mark Patttson. 
F. W. Buwron, Esq. H. W. Freevanp, Esq. W. Warkxiss Luiorp, Esq. | F. Povtock, Esq. 
Ven. Archdeacon | Sypnry Gener, Esq. H. Maxwety Lyrkr, Esq. | Rev. Dr. RerNops. 
CHEETHAM. Professor GLADSTONE. St. GeoraE Mrvart, Esq. } Rev. Dr. Riaa. 
J. ©. CONYBEARE, Esq. F. Harrison, Esq. J. Correr Morison, Esq. | HERBERT SPENCER, Bsq. 
W. J. Courtuorr, Esq. Rey. StantEy Learues, | Dr. Munk. LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
H. R. Droop, Esq. D.D. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Sub- 
scription, £3 a year; or £2, with Entrance-Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are all 
to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, 
price 16s, ; to Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; to Members, 4s. Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





THE 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon The only brand warranted gonuine by the late and 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of present Baron Liebig. 

Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Next Week. 
MEXICO TO-DAY: a Country with a Great Future, 


and a Glance at the Prehistoric Remains and Antiquities of the Monteznmas. By Tuomas UNETT 
BROcKLEHURST. With Maps, 17 Coloured Plates, and 37 Wood Engravings from Sketches by the Author. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 
WORSHIP and ORDER. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. 


BerEsForD Hore, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Worship in the Church of England,’’ &c. 8vo. 


Now Ready. 
A JOURNAL of a LADY’S TRAVELS ROUND the 


WORLD;; including Visits to Japan, Thibet, Yarkand, Kashmir, Java, the Straits of Malacca, Van- 
couver’s Island, &c. By F. D. Bripees, With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo, 153. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer and Inventor of the 


Steam Hammer: an Autobiography. Edited by SamurL Suites, LL.D. With Portrait Etched by 


Rajon, and 90 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 163. 
RECOLLECTIONS of ARTHUR PENRHYN 
By G. GRanvVILLE Brap.ey, D.D., 


STANLEY. Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in November, 1882, 
Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The RISE and GROWTH of the LAW of NATIONS. 


As Establishei by General Usage and by Treaties. Fromthe Earliest Time to the Treaty of Utrecht. By 
Joun Hosack, Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple. 8vo, 12s. 


RAPHAEL: HIS LIFE and WORKS, with Particular 


Reference to recently discovered Records, and an exhaustive Study of Extant Drawings and Pictures. By 


J. A. CROWE and G. B, CAVALCASELLE, Vol. I., 8vo, 15s. 
ARTEVELD. 


JAMES and PHILIP VAN Two 


Remarkable Episodes in the History of Flanders. With a Description of the State of Society in Flanders 
in the 14th Century. By James Hutton. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SUNNY LANDS and SEAS: a Cruise round the World 


in the 8.8. ‘ Ceylon.’ Being Notes made during a Five Months’ Tour in India, the Straits Settlements, 
Manila, China, Japan, the Sandwich Islands, and California, By HugH W1.Lk1nson, Barrister-at-Law. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 12:. 

of ST. 


LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT, DEAN 


PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Henry Craik, M.A., late Scholar and Snell Exhibitioner, Balliol College, 


Oxford, Portrait, 8vo, 18s, 
RECREATIONS and STUDIES of a COUNTRY 


CLERGYMAN of the LAST CENTURY. Being Selections from the Correspondence of THomas 
TwininG, M.A., sometime Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Crown 8yo, 9s. 


GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 


CuristoPpHER WorpswortH, D.D., B'shop of L'ncoln. New and Revised Edition, Edited by H. F. Tozer, 
M.A., Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, With 400 Iilustrations uf Scenery, Architecture, and Fine Arts. 


Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 
METHOD in ALMSGIVING. A Handbook for 


Helpers. By M. W. Moaanrinar, Hon. Secretary of the St. James’s and Soho Charity Organisation 
Society, Post 8vo, 3s 6d, 
In March. 


DISSERTATIONS on EARLY LAW and CUSTOM. 


Being Selections from Oxford Lectures. By Sir Henry 8. Marne, 8vo. 


The PARTHENON: an Essay on the Mode in which 


Light was Introduced into Greek and Roman Temples, By JawEs Ferevsson, C.I.E., F.R.S., &e. With 
Illustrations, 4to. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





IN THE PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 


In 1 square 4to vol., printed on the best hand-made paper, price, to Subscribers, Two GuINEas, 


VIE ET GESTES DU PRINCE NOIR. 


Par CHANDOS HERALD. 


The LIFE and FEATS of ARMS of the BLACK PRINCE. 
By CHANDOS HERALD. 


A Metrical Chronicle of the Period, in Norman-French, with Engl’sh Translation and Copious Historical 
Notes in English, 


By Dr. FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, Correspondant de l'Institut de France. 


The value of this old Manuscript consists in its being written by a contemporary of the Prince and an 

Witness of much of what is therein related. It begins with the landing of the Prince at La Hogue with 

army under his father’s command, 1346, and relates his being knighted on Janding, the subsequent battle 
of Crécy, the siege of Calais, the battle of Poitiers, the war with Duge:ctin, and the campaign in Spain, the 
numerous events of the Prince’s rule in Aquitaine, and ends with his death, 

The narrative is full of incidents, and gives the movements of troops, tha nam2s of the leaders, many of 
whom are not to be found mentioned anywhere else, with minute details of their feats of arms. 

, Chandos Herald was the herald of Sir John Chandos, the companion-in-arms of the Prince. He is men- 
ticned by Froissart as having been sent 'y Sir Robert Knolles und Sir John Chandos while besieging Domme 
with a message to the Prince; as having again been sent by the latter to ask the Duke of Pembroke to join 

im in giving battle to the Marshal of France, and again by the Earls of Cambridge and Pembroke to offer 
battie to the Duke of Bourbon, and in 1380, together with Aquitaine Herald, by the Duke of Buckingham to 
defy the Duke of Bargundy. He is mentioned in the National Records, 41 and 44 Edward ILI. and 7 Richard II. 





J. G. FOTHERINGHAM, 34 Paternoster Row, London; 8 Rue des Capucines, Paris, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 





The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS 
CARLYLE and RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 
1834 to 1872. Edited by CHarLes Exiot Norton. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


NEW NOVELS at EVERY LIBRARY. 


Each in 3 vols, 


Self-Condemned. By Mrs. ALFRep 

UNT. 

The Captain’s Room. By Watrer 
BEsANT. 


Of High Degree. By Cuartezs Gipson, 
Dust. By Junian HAwrHorne. 
Women are Strange. By F. W. Rorin- 


SON. 
The Golden Shaft. By Cuartes Greson. 
Gideon Fleyce. By Henry W. Lucy. 
Regimental Legends. By J.S. Winter. 
ae Grows Sen, cloth extra, 336d each, _ ~_ 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of 
MEN: an Impossible Story. By WALTER BESANT. 
With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard, 
LOVE ME for EVER: a Carolin Prose. 
By Rosert BucnHanan. With a Frontispiece by 
P. Macnab. 
To be ready immediately, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, and at 
every Library. 
PORT SALVATION: or, the 


Evangelist. By ALPHONSE Dauber. Translated 
by C. H. Metzizr. 


In MAREMMA. By Ouida. New and 


Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53, 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. 
By AtrreD Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations by 
C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, and others, 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d. 











NIGHTS at the PLAY. By Dutton 
Coox, Author of ‘‘ Hours with the Players,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 21s; and at every 
Library. 

An OUTLINE of the HISTORY of 
IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Dar. By Justin H.McCartay. Crown 
8vo, ls; cloth, is 6d. 

A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated By Henry 
ATTWELL. (New Volume of “ Mayfair Library.’’} 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. Immediately, 





To the GOLD COAST for GOLD: a 
Personal Narrative. By Ricnarp F. Burton and 
VerRNEY LoveTr CaMERON. With Frontispiece 
and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2ls. 


ARABIAN SOCIETY in the MIDDLE 
AGES: Studies from *‘ The Thousand and One 
Nights.”” By Epwarp Witttam Lang, Auther of 
“The Modern Egyptians,” &c. Edited, with a 
Copious Index and Glossary, by StanLEY Lanz- 
PooLe. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


NATURE near LONDON. By Richard 
JEFFERIES, Author of “The Gamekeeper at 
Home.’’ Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 63. [Shortly. 

SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. By 
W. Mattiev Wiviiams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author 
of ‘‘ The Fuel of the Sun,” “ A Simple Treatise 
on Heat,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 61. 


CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION. A 
Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., Edin., &. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. With numerous Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

(Immediately. 


One Shilling, Monthly.—lIllustrated by F. Barnard, 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS for MARCH, 

Maid of Athens, by Justin McCarthy, M.P.— 
Budell’s Proposal, by Findlay Muirhead.—Heart and 
Science, by Wilkie Cullius—A Month’s Change, 
by F. Frankfort Moore.—Frescoes, by Onida.—The 
Adwiral’s Ward, by Mrs. Alexander.—Roundel, by 
W. E. Henley. 


One Shilling, Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for MARCH. 

The New Abelard : a Romance, by Robert Buchanan. 
—A Great Sunspot, by Richard A, Proctor.—A Cry 
for Help, by C. F. Gordon Cumming.—Monkeys, 
Part I., by Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E.—Jonas 
Hanway, the Philanthropist, by Edward Walford, 
M.A.—Dust, a Novel, by Ju!ian Hawthorne.—Science 
Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. The New 
Fcot-warmers ; Nutritive Value of Skim-milk; Per- 
version of Herbivora; Electric Light and Vegetation ; 
Drawing-room Optical Illusion; Iron in the Tea- 
plant ; the ‘‘ Force of Habit’ in Plants —Table Talk, 
by Sylvanus Urban. Cruel Sports ; Slavery and the 
Straits Settlement ; Elementary Education in Saving 
Life ; Storage of Petroleum ; Burial Alive ; East-End 
Poverty ; What is the Future of Our Race? 











CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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‘MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS 





Limp parchment antique, 63; vellum, 7s 64, per Volume, 


> ROEMS, by ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Siasieiek Library Edition, 2 vols., with Miniature Frontispieces 
by W. ¥ Ricumonp. 


1, VII. now reidy, parchment, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. Parchment 


Library Edition, in 12 Monthly volames. 
** There is,  Erehene, no edition in which the Works of Shakepere can be read in 
-such luxury o' type and qu et distinction of form as this, and we warmly recom- 
mend it.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Fifth Edition, now read; 


REMINISCENCES of COURT and 


DIPLOMATIC LIFE. By Geroreiana, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Three Portraits and Six Illustrations, 
cloth, 28s. 


**Such reminiscences as Lady Bloomfield’s form one of those books which 
deserve the popularity they are sure to obtain. They please everybody, and they 
hurt no one...... In fact, there are few chapters in the second volume which do not 
‘deserve separate notice, and we might have given whole columns of interesting 
extracts. But we have said enough to show that there is much in the work which 
is sure to recommend itself to very various tastes.’’—Times, 


With Etched Portrait, large crown 8vo, 9. 


T fi 
JOHN DUNCAN, SCOTCH WEAVER 
and BOTANIST. With Sketches of his Friends and Notices 
of his Times. By Wittiam Jotty, F.R.S.E., F.G.8., H.M.’s 
Inspector of Schools. 
‘* Highly attractive reading......A lifelike presentation ’’—Atheneum. 
‘A fine example it is of the successful pursuit of knowledge under what, to an 
onlooker, would seem the most disheartening conditions.’’—Spectator. 


New and Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 64, 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH 
LETTERS: a Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the 
Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Time. By W. 
Baptiste Scoongs. 

‘* No cne who takes the slightest interest in English history, in English litera- 
ture, or in human nature. can fail to receive increase of delight from the perusal 
of this volume.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


With numerous I lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. By 
Rozert H. Scort, F.R.S., Secretary to the Meteorological Council, 
and Author of ‘‘ Weather Charts and Storm Warnings,” &c. 
(INTER NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
own 8vo, cloth, 


The SCIENCE of POLITICS. By 


Professor SuEtpon Amos, Anthor of “ The Science of Law,” &c. 
[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


2 vols., with Portrat, demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

The FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the 
Right Hon. CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS, M.P. With a 
Political Memoir. Edited by a vata of the Cobden Club. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, * 
SCHOOL MANAGEMEN T. Including 


a General View of the Work of Education, Organisation, wa 
Discipline. By Jos—epH Lanpon. [THE Epvucation Liprary. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 33 61. 


STRAY PAPERS on EDUCATION, and 
SCENES from SCHOOL LIFE. By B. H. 


mall crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By F. A, 
WHITE. 


‘Mr, White’s ‘English Grammar’ is a very satisfactory piece of work. The 
author divides his subject into three parts—Introduction, Accidence, and Syntax. 
- @ recommend it as a useful book.’’—School Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6. 


The GENTLE SAV AGE a 


Novel. 
By Epwarp Kine. 


pe Pe ‘licions idyll told with singular grace...... The author has worked out an 
original motive with great vigour and careful finish...... The features of Alice, 
Oaro, and Vera are drawn with a vividness which attests the hand of a master. 


ore 3 Small crown 8yo, 

LOVE in IDLE ENESS. A Volume of 
Poems. With an —— by W. B. oo 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, ‘MARTIAL, and 
CATULLUS. Qo Experiment in Teansiedion. By W. Fr, Suaw, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


LESSING’S NATHAN 


Translated by Eustace K. CorBertr. 


PLAYS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Cuarces GRINDROD, 


the WISE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 


NOTES on EVOLUTION and CHRIST. 
IANITY. By J. F. a 


vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


The ORIGIN of IDEAS. By A. Rosmint 


Serpati. Translated from the Fifth ns Edition of the 
NUOVO SAGGIO Sull’ origine delle idee. Vol. I. now read 
price 16s. Te 


2 vols. demy 8vo, clot 


LIFE of ANTONIO ROSMINI SER- 


BATI (Founder of the Institute of Charity). By Ganarey 
Stuart MacWatrrr, B.A., T.C.D., F.R.S.L., &c. 


[ Vol. I. newt week, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 183, 


The CHAIR of PETER; or, the Papacy 


Considered in its Institution, Doivinbaenk: and Organisation, 
and in the Benefits which, for over Eighteen Centuries, it hag 
conferred on Mankind. By Joun NicnoLas Murpuy, Author of 
“Terra Incognita.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 23 6d 


FASTI APOSTOLICT: a Chronicle of 


the Years between the Ascension of Our Lord and the Martyr. 
dom of SS. Peter and Paul. By the Rev. W. H. ANpERDon, of 
the Society of Jesus. 
“The product of much learning and diligent research. It tends to promote 
the study of the sacred Scriptures, and aifurds invaluable assistance to the 
students of the Greek Testament.”—Tublet. 


LAWS of LIFE after the MIND of 


CHRIST. By Joun Hamitton Tuom. 
** It is difficult to open the volume anywhere without lighting on the traces of 
a powerful intellect, as fully imbued with the spirit of Christ, and as keenl 
critical of the Christian d:fisiencies of the aze with which it is the preacher's 
duty to deal, as could be found among some of the greatest preachers of the 


past.’ *—Spectator. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5:3. 
Archbishop 


The BOOK of ENOCH. 


LAuR«tNCE’S Translation. With an Introduction by the yee 
of “The Evolution of ser 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6: 


DE CULTU et AMORE DEI. Ubi 


agitur de Telluris Ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de Primogeniti 
seu Adami Nativitate, Infantia, et Amore, ab Eman, SwEpEN- 
Bore. 

rown 8vo, cloth, 5: ‘ 


COLLECTS EXEMPLIFIED. Being 


Illustrations from the Old and New Testaments of the Collects 
for the Sundays after Trinity. By the Author of “A Commen- 
tary on the Epistles and Gospels.” Edited by the Rev. JosEPH 
JACKSON, 
‘* There is a great deal of good sound teaching worked into these pages, and 
much careful thonght brought into expression.’”-—Church Times. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


The REDEMPTION of the WORLD. 


By Henry Hvucues. 
“A well-written, clearly stated account of the need of man’s redemption, and 
the means appointed for securing it.’’—Church Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red leaves, 6s. 


MANY VOICE 


“Striking sentences from the cuties of seventy-one saints, fathers, ard 
divines of the Christian Church, accompanied by short but interesting memoirs 
are here collected together, and singularly illustrate the es:ential unity of all 
holy men, The Fe iw covered extends from the Apostolic Age to thatof the 
Reformation.’’—Christian World, 


Small crown 8ro0, cloth, 23 6d. 


The AGE to COME. By ALBERT HIDE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2: 


UNCONSCIOUS TESTIMONY ; or, the , 


Silent Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical 
Scriptures. By the Rev. Cuartes F. Hurron, B.A., Head 
Master of eee Grammar School. 


ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, 


ANGLICANISM. Being a Layman’s View of Some Questions 
of the Day. Together with Remarks on Dr. Littledale’s “ Plain 
Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome.” By OXxoNIENSIS. 


‘' The book contains a great deal of wholesome practical truth, which ought *o 
be brought to the front.”—Church Review. 


LETTERS FROM « YOUNG EMI- 


GRANT in menioas” 


The PLOUGH and. the DOLLAR; or, the 


Englishry of a Century Hence. By BarHam Zasoxe, Chaplaia 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON : 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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